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A Trip to the “Sea-Islands.” 


— 


A CONTINUED BRILLIANT DESCRIPTION. 


BY CHARLOTTE L. 


FORTEN. 


PART II. 

A few miles from Beaufort, beside the Beau- 
fort river, are now laid the foundations of a new 
city—to be called Port Royal city. It is at the 
terminus of the Port Royal railroad, and its 
founders, who are Northern men, predict for it 
a very thriving and prosperous existence. This, 
however, is in the distant future, as the town 
now consists only of several whiskey-shops, 
which are the scourge of this region, and a sin- 
gle dwelling-house. The situation is pleasant 
and picturesque, beside being advantageous for 
trade; and if some industrious, energetic North- 
ern settlers could be imported, and the liquor 
shops abolished, the town would doubtless pros- 
per. 

The last days of our visit were spent on St. 
Helena Island—one of the Port Royal group, 
opposite Beaufort— where some of us had 
taught years ago, during the early days of the 
rebellion. We visited the school first, and 
were delighted to find how much progress had 
been made. Many whom we had left mere ba- 
in the first class, and well 
in arithmetic, geography, history, 
grammar, etc. Almost without exception they 


bies were now 


advanced 


seemed bright, and as eager and interested as 
we remembered that our pupils were in the 
time when the blessings of freedom and ‘‘eddi- 
cation” were new to them, and their thirst for 
“larnin’” seemed unquenchable. This school 
has had the great advantage of being under the 
same teachers from its beginning — ten years 
ago. And women of such high culture, such 
enthusiasm, and disinterested devotion to their 
work, as Misses M. and T., could not fail to ac- 


complish a great amount of good. They are 
not only teachers, but friends, advisers, and 


helpers of the people on the island. And Miss 
T. adds to her other duties that of physician. 
They have formed a temperance society among 


thelr scholars, which meets twice a month. 


They have dialogues, recitations and little 
plays. Some friends of ours who were present 


at one of the meetings told us how admirable 
The teachers were present, but took no 
part in the management of the meeting. It 
There 
was perfect order and system, and our friends 


it was. 
was conducted entirely by the children. 


were astonished at the really remarkable dra- 
talent which some of the children dis- 
played. We had a specimen of this while in 
the school, for Miss M. had her boys recite for 


matic 


us one of their pieces—‘*Two Bare Hands.” It 
is an English poem, into which she has intro- 
duced some temperance verses; and is so good 
and so appropriate that we cannot resist the 
temptation of giving it entire :— 

TWO BARE HANDS. 


We sing no songs of polities, 
We write no idle story, 
We lead no conquering army on, 
Yet we shall have our glory. 
High, brothor-, high, 
The banners tly and fly ; 
We brothers strong— 
We two bare hands. 
In forests deep awaiting us 
The keels to be are growing, 
The sea hath never sails enough, 
The winds are ever blowing. 
Swing, brothers, swing, 
The axes ring and ring; 
We brothers strong— 
We two bare hands. 
The fields are wide and warm and brown, 
As were the earth all pleasure ; 
The sun shines bright on earth, the clouds 
Drop low their dewy treasure. 
Sow, brothers, sow, 
The grain will grow and grow; 
We brothers strong— 
We two bare hands. 
The sea is kind, throw net and line, 
It cannot well deny us; 
There's always need upon the land, 
‘The winds were made to try us. 
Pull, brothers, pull, 
Our nets are full and full; 
We brothers brown— 
We two bare hands. 
We raise our race, we lead our land, 
Foremost among the nations, 
We sign the pledge, we break the cup, 
We dash aside temptations. 
Sign, brothers, sign, 
Down rum and wine; 
We brothers strong— 
We two bare hands. 
We sow, we pull, we swing, we sign, 
We whirl the wheel of labor, 
We sing the day when man to man 
Shall be but friend and neighbor. 
Sing, brothers, sing, 


pect perfection from a people so recently deliv- 
ered from slavery, and are disgusted with the 
whole race because they do not find it. They 
say, ‘‘Qh, the teachers see only the best side of 
the people. They don’t know their laziness 
and dishonesty and untruthfulness as we do!” 
In this they are much mistaken. Such teach- 
ers as those on St. Helena know the people 
thoroughly. They have lived among them for 
ten years; have constantly visited their homes; 
know all their faults as well as their virtues. 
They do not think them perfect, or nearly so. 
They only say that, considering the training 
which they have had from their birth, which 
their ancestors had for hundreds of years, it is 
wonderful that they should be as honest, as 
truthful, as industrious, as they are. They think 
it marvellous that the iron hand of slavery has not 
crushed all hope, all aspiration, all virtue, out of 
this generation utterly. And the secret of their 
good influence over these people is that they 
treat them with respect—with the respect due 
from one human being to another. They show 
them that they believe them capable of improve- 
ment in every way, just as other people are. 
They do not speak t¢ them and treat them as if 
they considered them utterly degraded and infe- 
rior beings, for whom there is no hope—as, I 
grieve to say, too many Northern people do. 
And the consequence is that the people are 
deeply grateful, and every good quality there is 
in them responds to the touch of kindness and 
sympathy. Of course there are some so de- 
graded that little can be hoped from them, but 
these are not the majority; nor is their degra- 
dation one whit deeper than that of the “poor 
whites,” nor, indeed, than that of some of the 
former masters. On this island, I believe, even 
some of the enemies of the people acknowledge 
that they are improving. Most of them own 
little lots of land, upon which they work indus- 
triously, and some are building themselves nice 
houses. Their greatest hindrance is the sale of 
whiskey. Liquor shops are scattered over the 
islands, kept by unprincipled men who would 
gladly ruin the people. In some instances, I 
am sorry to say, liquor is sold by the glass in 
shops kept by Northern men of respectability 
and standing in the community. Earnest ap- 
peals have been made to the State government 
to stop this disgraceful traffic, and it has been 
somewhat lessened by the increased price of 
licenses. But such an outrage should be sup- 
pressed entirely. The teachers have formed 
their little temperance society, hoping that its 
influence may protect the young people, at least, 
from this terrible evil, and the children are 
so heartily interested in it that it cannot fail to 
have a good effect. 

And now we must digress for a moment from 
our sketch of the islands to say a word about 
the politics of the State, which indeed affect the 
islands, too. We know that its government is 
corrupt; that bribery and dishonesty prevail; 
and many people are ready to lay the blame 
upon the ignorance of the blacks. They lament 
that the right of suffrage was ever conferred upon 
them, and wish that the Democrats might rule 
the State. Of course many of the blacks are 
ignorant, and are influenced by unprincipled 
But the 
right of suffrage is actually necessary to their 
protection against the vindictive hatred of the 
rebels (how deep and barbarous that hatred is 
the kuklux developments have shown). Were 
the frecdmen denied the right of suffrage a large 
proportion of them would be again reduced to a 
condition little better than that of slavery. In- 
telligence, honesty, and purity in polities, are 
not always found at the North, even among 


politicians—Northern and Southern. 


those who have had every advantage of birth 
and education. Is it so strange that we do not 
often find them here? It is from the rising gen- 
eration, who will have had the advantages of 
frecdom and education, that we must hope for a 
better state of things; and meanwhile, instead 
of the utterly unprincipled politicians who 
come here from the North, let earnest, sensible, 
philanthropic men come, who will influence the 
freedmen for good, instruct their ignorance, 
show them that they have faith in them, and 
strive to elevate them in every way. 

These thoughts came to us as we drove to- 
wards the teachers’ home, and noticed the kindly 
and cheerful greetings which they exchanged 
with the people on every hand. Soon we reached 
their pleasant place—an old Southern planta- 
tion, which bears the aristocratic name of Frog- 
more. They have renewed the dilapidated house, 
cleared the grounds, planted a lovely flower- 





Our songs shall ring and ring; 
We brothers strong— 
We two bare hands. 

The boys acted, as well as recited, the poem; 
imitating perfectly, and with great spirit, the 
swinging of the axe, the sowing of the seed, the 
pulling in of the nets, ete. It was very effee- 


tive. The schoolhouse is situated opposite the 


chureh, an old red brick building, in one of 


All 


the trees are hung with moss, and one stretches 


the finest groves of oak that we have seen. 


its huge protecting arms over the little burying- 
ground. On some of its great branches clusters 
of exquisite little ferns nestle closely to the 


rough bark. 


The church is devoted to the services of the | 


colored people—none of the whites on the isl- 
and, except the two teachers, attending it. 
went there one Sunday, and were struck with 
the great improvement of the people in dress 
and general appearance since we had last vis- 


ited it, eight years ago. They were all neatly 


dressed, and ludicrous attempts at finery were | 


rarely to be seen. 
horseback; and the women in comfortable ve- 
hicles of their own, some having attained to the 
dignity of buggies. 


mule-cart was in the ascendancy. But even 


that looked neater and more comfortable than it | 


once did. Altogether the group collected un- 


der the noble trees, was quite a pleasing and 


picturesque one; made especially so by the ap- | 


pearance of the elder women, who still retain 
their snowy aprons and bright turbans which 
are so becoming. We regretted that they did 
not sing any of their old hymns, ‘spirituals,” 
as they call them. The teachers told us that 
they still sing these during the shouts in their 
‘*praise-houses,” but never at church. They 
how sing from ordinary hymn-books, and often 
mike havoc of and tune. Their 
preacher is a good old man, but very ignorant. 


sad words 


And we wished some intelligent, Northern col- | 


ored minister (as they prefer having one of 
their own color) would come down and preach 
sensible, practical sermons to them. 

We visited one day the home of the repre- 
sentative trom St. Helena—an intelligent, pleas- 
black welfare 


much interested. 


ant-faced man, in whose 


teachers are Indeed it was 
through their influence that he became a candi- 
date for the Legislature. 
a sensible, trustworthy man, and thought he 
They taught him in the 


and talked with him on various sub- 


might do good there. 
evenings, 
jects relating to the history and politics of the 
country, and were delighted with his eager in- 
His wife 
is an excellent and industrious woman, his chil- 


terest, and quickness of perception. 


dren bright. scholars, and his perfectly neat 
house, and the well-kept and carefully-planted 
ground around it, bear evidences of thrift and 
good management. 

It was pleasant to hear the teachers talk of 
the freed people on the island. They felt so 
encouraged and hopeful; so different from many 
of the Northern planters and traders, who, 
coming down solely to make money, seem to ex- 


We. 


Many of the men were on! 


Of course the characteristic | 


the | 


They knew him to be | 


OS Ise BCE 


garden, and quite transformed the whole place. 
| From their windows one sees a charming pic- 
| ture ; the beautiful grove of moss-hung oaks; 
| the vine-wreathed piazza; the garden in front, 
glowing, in April, with the most. brilliant sum- 
| mer flowers; and, beyond, the blue water of the 
i bay. Within are books and flowers and_pic- 
tures, and an interesting family of dogs and 
| cats, and it all seemed more homelike than any 
| house we have visited in the South. There was 
| but one drawback to its delights, and that was 


sand-flies!) They were fearful, all over the isl- 


ands. They are tiny insects, so small as scarcely 
to be visible, yet their sting 1s even more pene- 
trating and painful than that of the mosquito. 
They are simply intolerable. 
from the beautiful garden, and poor Miss T., 


They drove us 


who was working among her plants, was so be- 
sieged by them that her brother was obliged to 
rush to the rescue with a large fan, with which 


he drove the torturers away, swinging it vigor- 


ously over her head until her work was done. 

Miss T. 
Puss,” a former pupil of mine, and now one 
of Miss M.'s scholars. 
about thirteen, having grown but little in all 


gave us an amusing account 


She is a tiny creature 
these years, and is bright and original and per- 


Miss ‘T. took her to live in 
her, and 


fectly incorrigible. 
the with 
| French calico dresses, both alike. 


house gave her two nice 
After wear- 
ing them a little while Puss declined to go to 


church, because *‘the girls would laugh at her 


for wearing the same dress so often!” After- 
wards she announced she that she must run 
away and work to get a new dress. Miss 


| T. told her that she could not have another 


dress then, and if she went away she could 
never come back again. Whereupon Puss ex- 
claims in the most tragic manner, **O God, I 
standin need of a friend!” and runs away, and 
| does not return. 
One day, in school, one of the children com- 
plained to Miss M. that Puss was *‘cussing” 
her. Miss M. would ‘have been horrified had 
she not known that **cussing” among these chil- 
dren means simply calling uncomplimentary 
names, and not really cursing at all. But she 
felt it her duty to investigate, and asked the ac- 
cuser what Puss had said to her. 


“Oh, she cuss 
ime, ma‘am, she cuss me out of the spelling 
| book ; she call me Gog, Magog and Synagogue !” 
What could be done with the delinquent against 
whom such a novel charge of profanity was 
Puss’s way of parsing ‘‘sister” was 
|comical. ‘Of what gender is sister?” asked 
‘her teacher. ‘He is feminine, ma‘’am, him’'s a 
gal.” This illustrates their upside-down way ot 
using the pronouns, which is one of the errors 
/of which it is hardest to correctthem. They 
'use “he” for every gender. 
Miss T. gave us one instance of the trust- 
, worthiness of the people on the island, which 
| seems to us worth relating. She said that for 
years she and Miss M. had been in the habit of 
| driving, alone, over the island, visiting remote 
plantations, going through lonely wood-roads, 
| sometimes being out until after dark, and they 


| had never been insulted or molested in any way, 


brought? 


of 


but always treated with the greatest respect 
whenever they chanced to meet any of the freed- 
men. ‘I think this speaks well for the charac- 
ter of the people,” said Miss T. earnestly. ‘‘How 
many places there are at the North where we 
should not have dared to do this! Nor should 
we venture it here, at the South, among any but 
the freedmen.” 

Miss B. gave us some facts in regard to the 
people on Port Royal Island which are interest- 
ing to know. ‘‘Although,” said she, ‘‘most of 
the people in our district own their own land, 
most of them having five or ten acres, and some 
even twenty acres, they are not independent of 
the larger planters around them. They must 
find work somewhere that will bring them ina 
little money, especially when their taxes are all 
the time increasing; as in the case of one man 
who has only five acres. In 1870 he paid 76 
cents tax; in 1871 it was $1.20; and this year 
it was $2.60; and the man can hardly raise on 
his land provisions to last half a year. The 
land of the Old Fort Plantation is rented en- 
tirely to the colored people, and they raise from 
it what they can without farming implements or 
animals to work with, or having anything done 
to improve the soil.” This isa specimen of the 
disadvantages and discouragements under which 
these people have to labor. Miss B. said that 
during the winter, when the children were not 
obliged to work in the fields, the school was 
very interesting. There were about fifty chil- 
dren who were never absent unless seriously 
ill. They seemed delighted to be in school, and 
gave no trouble. In proof of the interest which 
the children still feel in their schools, and the 
efforts they make to enable them to continue, 
another teacher, in Georgia, says that nearly all 
of her pupils taught during vacation; and one 
little girl of eleven earned enough to sustain 
herself in school the rest of the year. 

The time came for our pleasant sojourn to 
end, and with regret we bade farewell to the 
islands; to the teachers and children and par- 
ents; to the groves and flowers and streams ; 
and, stepping into the delightful freight-car, be- 
The Cherokee-rose 
It took 


gan the journey homeward. 
was in the fullness of its beauty, then. 


of the little streams and draped the trees and 
hedges in the same graceful way. It is a single 
rose, a little larger than our Northern wild-rose, 
with petals of the purest white and exquisite, 
shining leaves. It needs only fragrance to 
make it perfect. I remember that one day we 
wreathed long sprays of it around a lovely pic- 
ture—‘The Maid of Mont Blanc.” The effect 
was very beautiful. Through roads made de- 
lightful by it, and by violets, azaleas, honey- 
suckles, dogwood, bignonia, and innumerable 
blossoming blackberry vines, we came back 
again to dreary old Charleston, which seemed 
more prison-like than ever after our experi- 
ence of the cheerful country life of the Sea 
Islands. 


The Captain: 
A SHORE BALLAD. 
eee 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 





I heard the north wind blow, last night, 
And the moaning of the sea. 
A fisher, in the morning light, 
Sang this sad song to me: 
“A ship went sailing to the west; 
A precious freight she bore ; 
Rich treasures from the sunny East, 
And a hundred souls or more. 
“All well the long, long days went by, 
And soon the ship neared land ; 
Whena storm upreared her fierce and high, 
And Death held out his hand. 
“The winds shricked wild and shook the 
shrouds, 
And tore the sails apart; 
And tossed the vessel to the 
And frighted every heart. 


clouds, 





“The cruel waves, with rush and roar, 


Then seized the freighted ship ; 
Oh! never suffered one before 
In such a death-like grip. 
“Dark caverns yawned, all black as night, 
And, down beneath the sands, 
The toiling sailors saw with fright 
The dead men stretch their hands. 
“And heard them cry with eager breath, 
From out the hungry sea— 
‘Oh! we are lonely here in death, 
Come! keep us company !’ 
“Then cried the gallant captain, clear, 
And seized the weary helm— 
‘On land our bones shall bleach, but ne’er 
¢ Shall cruel waves o’erwhelm.’ 
“He steered the ship towards the land; 
The unburied dead men groaned, 
And the sailors wajted for command, 
But the landsmen moaned and moaned. 
“And the eaptain at the helm well knew 
The rocks that loomed ahead ; 
* ‘Better beneath the hillside yew 
Than the sea, to be our bed.’ 
* *Better our wives and children dear 
Should see us buried there, 
Than the cold waves hide our dead bones here 
And serpents crawl in our hair.’ 
“Then the boisterous waves their crests uprear, 
And the rocks loom straight ahead ; 
‘Heaven help our wives and children dear, 
And us,’ the captain said. 
“And in the drawing of a breath, 
The great ship felt a shock; 
And her precious freight and a hundred souls 
Were tossed against the rock. 
‘And the landsmen tried in vain to aid, 
And the swimmers swam toward land; 
But a hundred eorpses there were laid, 
Next morn, upon the sand. 
**And the captain's wife found him a grave, 
Beneath the hillside earth; 
And his tombstone, where the yews trees wave, 
Lauds not too high his worth. 
**And birds sing round it songs of love, 
And winds blow o’er it free; 
But his soul is surely up above, 
Where there is no more sea.” 
Paci Nortu. 





Impotence and Power. 

Who can fully explain that utter occasional 
blank which possesses us when we particularly 
desire concentration, clearness, wisdom, even 
the fire of eloquence. 
and do, but both faculties are struck with par- 
Think of this condition for an orator, 
who depends upon the inspiration of the mo- 


We are expected to say 
ilysis. 
ment—the poet, who has been selected to open 


convivial, marriage or funereal impropmtu— 
sculptors and painters minus subjects when in 
most demand—musicians bent on new combi- 
nations but beset by a commingling of the old, 
or lines without any notes—the mechanic with 
a difficult task, and impervious to the requisite 
methods—the minister who longs to dispense 


the wayward, consolation to the bereaved, en- 
thusiasm to halting, retrograding politicians! 
Who is there that has not been giddy, seen stars 
and nearly fainted under such pressure? How 
well it is understood by those who descant upon 
“happy” and ‘‘best efforts.” Temperature, di- 
gestion, moods, focal degrees of interest, out- 
ward events and invincible agencies, all combine 
to hinder or help, to propel us on with the speed 
ef the torrent, or impede our movements by 





brambles and stones. 


the place of the jasmine, and overran the banks | 


the drama, write a war or peace song, give a! 


the right word at the fitting period, warning to | 
| Ricwarp H. Dawa, dg., anp nis Amp To Fr-) 


The consequences are marked and perplexing | 
in our relations with the outward world, but | 
just as conspicuous in our most minute daily | 
affairs. Wecannot be happy unless equal to | 
every emergency and the passing calls of the | 
instant. Always we require to have our lamp | 
trimmed, and, if not burning, ready to light. 
The slightest service needs judgment and abili- 
ty. Our practical and intellectual tgols should 
be within reach. What shall we do, and the 
way thereof? are ever-recurring questions, from 
highest to humblest, and satisfaction is commen- 
surate with our mastery. Very much depends 
upon training, and that easy flow which we call 
“luck.” We leave too much to our native wits, 
and do not discipline our powers aright. Draw- 
ing is imperative to such as are even partial 
adepts, and a corresponding loss to the unini- 
tiated. Skill with the hands is a fortune, and 
its deficiency a constant regret to rich and poor. 
If bread to the latter, it is resource to the for- 
mer, and chests of gold are not equal to the use 
of one faculty. Music is an hourly delight. 
How it unlocks the bars of the soul, and fur- 
nishes a language for its deepest emotions! 
Who has not caught a whiff of the celestial, as, 
in an unguarded moment, some woman at her 
tub or girl amid her sweeping has poured out 
such electric strains as to thrill them to their 
finger-tips, and that, too, when intensely occu- 
pied! Lads and lasses pass and repass our win- 
dows, and so enchant us with their peculiar 
execution that we listen for their coming as for 
the early robin. 

Elementary unfolding is for the masses. Su- 
perior development must depend upon circum- 
stances and individual characteristics. Some 
are latent and others patent from almost baby- | 
hood. Signal gifts usually force their way, but 
at this epoch there is undoubted opportunity 
for all extraordinary talent. Means are gener- 
ally forthcoming to thus benefit the world. We 
are glad to pay for universal impetus. ‘The 
quickening luminaries may be far apart, but 
their rays reach immense distances; all are 
better for their existence. 

Many pen incidents of the day, but there are 
natural scribes whose works are for the ages. 
They are wiser than they know, and condense 
All can express them- 





i 








superior intelligence. 
selves after a fashion, but there are others who 
‘arry a dozen or an audience with them. They 
charm as with a lute and make the circle weep, 
pray or explode with laughter. They run up 
and down as upon so many strings. But, to be 
effective, they must be genuine, not tricksters. 
Then they plough interiorly, rouse up manhood, 
and make our possibilities plain. They are 
fountains which seldom if everrun dry. They 
are fed from a thousand rills, and are revivified 
Their logic is concise | 


by spiritual influences. 
and unanswerable; their sagacity self-evident | 
as the golden rule; their topics countless as the | 
sands, and surprise as much by their variety as by | 
| their grasp. They make everything lucid. The | 
divine is plain, and the common a part of the great 





whole. They representthe multitude as necessa- | 
ry workers and coidjutors ; base and apex use- | 
less without the intermediate links. But nothing | 
fixed; the revolving wheel carries every unit 
forward, and some one will note particular adap- | 
tations. 
| afraid of being overlooked and under-estimated. 
/ If wanted, we shall be called, but to put our- | 
| selves upon the housetop is neither creditable to | 
| our modesty or insight. | 
| example, and this is not confined to any range. | 
It distills from every grade of society. 


This should comfort those who are so | 


There is cogency in | 
Some 
| one at least will see and appreciate our service. 
| Millionaires die, and many think their lives have 
| been failures when it is proved by voluntary as- 
{sent that to certain whole classes they have 
been constant benefactors, and their death a se- 


| tuitous services for fugitive slaves. 


make the New York Tribune and other slander- 
ers blush for their mendacity :— 

I was particularly connected with nearly all 
the cases, and can say that the New York T7'i- 
bune, in attacking Mr. Dana for his reply to the 
colored citizens of Boston on the presidential 
candidates, makes an entirely false and grossly 
injurious statement. To detract from the value 
of his services in the cases of the fugitive slaves, 
the Tribune says: ‘Where Quincy and Loring 
and Jackson were acting in that same cause for 
nothing, Mr. Dana demanded and _ received 
$2,500 for his services as attorney in behalf of 
the hunted fugitives from slavery.” I was ‘one 
of the committee who had charge of the defense 
in all these cases, and knew intimately all its 
transactions. As soon as it was known that the 
fugitive-slave law was likely to be executed in 
Boston, the late Mr. Charles G. Loring, the late 
Mr. Robert Rantoul, Mr. Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
and one or two other members of the bar, made 
known to our committee that they were ready to 
act at any moment, and gratuitously, in the de- 
fense of fugitive slaves. There were three such 
cases brought into court. Shadrach was in 
court one day, and was then rescued. Mr. 
Dana appeared fur him. The next case was 
that of Sims, which was tried, and which lasted 
several days. Mr. Loring, Mr. Rantoul and 
Mr. Dana were his counsel. The third and last, 
and most important of all, was that of Anthony 
Burns. Mr. Dana was senior counsel, assisted 
by Mr. Charles M. Ellis. Although it was un- 
derstood that the services were offered as gratu- 
itous, the committee were so much impressed 
with the ability displayed by Mr. Dana that a 
letter was written to him thanking him tor his 
services in all the cases, and enclosing a fee, 
which we requested him to accept. Mr. Dana 
returned the fee, with a letter, which I have not 
before me now, but the substance of which was 
that he hoped the bar would never fail to furnish 
gratuitous service for a man pleading for his 
freedom. The friends of the cause then pre- 
sented Mr. Dana with a piece of silver plate, on 
which was an inscerption, which I have not seen 
since, but which referred to his manly and gra- 
This is the 
Saying nothing, 


true statemene of the case. 


however, about the general feelings then exhib- | 


ited by both black and white friends of the fugi- 
tive slave towards Mr. Dana, more than what I 
have, already stated--t.e., of their having pre- 
sented to him especially, and none others, the 
above-mentioned token, which, as I think, would 
of itself be sufficient to show in what estimate 
he was regarded by those who allowed no op- 


portunity to pass in which they could render aid | 


to the escaping slave—I would further state that 
in each case [ first went to Mr. Dana’s office to 
report to him when a slave had been arrested, 
and in each case he instantly left his office and 
tendered his services immediately to the ar- 


from any source. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


If anything could repress the energy or re- 
tard the 
amazing and unprecedented in its results thus 
far as the great disaster itself, it might safely 


progress of rebuilding in Chicago, | 


have been expected the enervating influences of 
the past unusually hot summer would have done 
t. But not so has it proved. The pteasure 
and rest-seckers who flitted away a few weeks 
ago return bewildered at the Aladdin changes | 
wrought in their short absence. 


There seems | 
to be a new and wide-spread confidence awak- 
ened in the future of Chicago, and millions 
of dollars have poured in there this summer, 
secking investment in various ways—more par- 


| ticularly in landed interests in and about the | 
}und history are also presented, whereby the 


city. From estimates made by Mr. Edwards, 
who has just published the new City Directory, 
the population has reached nearly half a mil- 
lion, and still the emigration pours in from ev- 
ery quarter of the globe. Boston and Chicago 
are now the two most rapidly-growing cities in 
the Union. 


Within a few days an interesting question has 


been mooted in. the Chicago courts. A book | 


| published and edited by Dr. Dan Newcomb, 


after being sanctioned by the highest medical 
authority and favorably reviewed by the press 





vere loss. Disagreeable people go from our 


| midst, and few tears are shed, but close observa- 
| tion reveals the fact that even they were impor- 
tant to a few and made the most unselfish offer- 
| ings. 

Will not the Great Heart find leaven in each 
| of us? Through our crusts he sees our core, 
| and finds perchance redeeming traits. He makes 
| allowance for this and that, and knows what can 
arise from minutest seeds. He will work us 
over, shuffle every strata of society, and from 
confusion, wrong and error, elicit order, right 
and charity. 
nor how, but bids us believe, and govern our- 


He reveals neither where, when, 


selves accordingly. 





Edelweiss. 
aps 
FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


WRITTEN 


Patient, as the Alpine storm 
Beats upon its fragile form, 
Smiling on the fields of ice, 
Blooms the virgin Edelweiss. 
On life’s mountain-tops that sweep 
Virtues empyrean deep, 
Pure immortal flowers are born, 
In the wreaths of angels worn. 
As with bleeding feet I press 
Up those flinty fastnesses, 
Love before my yearning eyes 
Holds her holy Edelweiss. 

S. D. Ropsrys. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Propvetion oF Epirors.—The news- 
papers and magazines have of late been dis- 
cussing whether editors, like poets, are born, or 
made. The French, who do some things ex- 
quisitely, and most things in the fine-art line 
| well, announce their idea of the matter in this 





form :— 
} . * . . 
| <A-college for journalists will be opened in 
| Paris next September. A. Nifftzer. the eminent 
editor of Le Temps, will be President of the 
college, and A. Gueroult, Emile de Giradin and 
; Alphonse Karr will be trustees. 

| The Newspaper Reporter of New York, re- 
| ferring to this card, asks: ‘‘Is it not better to 
give a man a good general education, 1. ¢., first 
} . . ° 

develop him, and then let him decide ftpona 
profession?” and ‘*Will not the time given to an 
editorial college be better bestowed in direct ed- 
itorial practice, with its emulations and its re- 
For a good editor should be 


sponsibilities ?” 


be largely acquainted with men and things, but 


| should understand business, be able to do it, and | 


' know how to deal with men. Editorial life will 
‘aid in all this. Editorial college life will be 
' comparatively enervating. The only men of 
' whom good editors can be made are certainly 
| those who possess the necessary qualities, and 
have the required capacity. As these are apt to 
be matters of development, it must be difficult to 
choose the young people who would in the end 
show sufficient editorial capacity to repay the 
expense of their special education in an edito- 
rial college. Those who possess the capacity 
and the ambition will be good editors, college 


‘or no college. 


They are a university in them- 
As a rule, need the 
offices of an editorial college are men who had 
better not enter the profession. 


selves, those men who 





' gitive Staves.—It hé@wing been charged upon 
| Mr. Dana, in view of his support of President 
_ Grant, and a letter to the colored people ad- 
| vising a similar course, that he would not aid 
' in the defense of the fugitive slaves in this com- 
' munity eighteen or twenty years ago unless paid 
{therefor by their friends in cash, Mr. Lewis 
| Hayden, who was interested in nearly all the 
cases, and knows all the facts, renders this meed 


many-sided. He should not only write well, and | 


at large, was indicted by the mayor as an illicit 
publication, and the author called to 
cause, cte., in a justice’s court. Several of the 
leading physicians came forward and zealously 


| maintained that there was no ground for any 
such charge in the case, and testified to the in- 
trinsic merit of the book, and the doctor was 
‘honorably acquitted. The incident is interest- 
ing from. a historical point of view, moreover, 
}inasmuch as the point involved was the same 


Stuart Mill carly in his literary career, and which 


The title of the book above referred to is ‘“‘Ilow 
Not To,” and the object of the book is to give 
to the masses, in a proper and legitimate way, 
important information. 
see that the world is making progress, for the 
same laudable effort on the part of Mill some 


It is encouraging to 





years ago was not only sternly suppressed by 
England's law, but nearly cosi the author the 
penalty of transportation. 


A 
| Sunday league has been formed in London, op- 
| posed to the present restrictions, and to the 
| dedication of the seventh day to the natignal 


| 

| The proper observance of Sunday has be- 
; come a matter of controversy in England. 

| 


| 7 os . . ° . 
| observance of religious duties, and in favor of 
| 


| This league 
| finds an opponent in every respect worthy of its 
The 
| league has just been defeated in regard to the 
|opening on Sunday of the British Museum. 


keeping open all public buildings. 


| steel in the Lord’s Day Rest Association. 


The opposition to such an opening, when pe- 
| titioned for by the league, was made on the dis- 
tinct ground that ‘‘the Sabbath is a day for re- 


‘ ligious observance.” Mr. Foster, however, the 


| vice-president of the privy council, who has | 
| thoughtful paper on tne ‘*West Point Military | 


control of this subject, chose to place his re- 


fusal entirely on the social consideration that it | 


| was better fur the working-classes that the mu- 
| seum Once open public 
buildings of this kind, secularize the Sabbath, 


should be closed. 
}and it will inevitably soon cease to be a day of 
rest. 
the museum opened on that day, and by what 


process of reasoning can the shops, the theaters, | 


the picture galleries, be compelled to keep their 
‘doors barred at the same time? If the small 

end of the wedge enters, the breach will not be 

long in becoming a wide one, and the working- 

man be deprived of his only day of rest. So 
argued Mr. Foster, and therefore denied the pe- 
tition of the Sunday league. 





LITERARY NOTES, 
Walt Whitman—so rumor says—is about to 
visit England, where he will be the guest of 
| Tennyson. 
‘*Partingtonian Patchwork” is the title of B. 
P. Shillaber’s new volume, to be issued shortly 
by Lee & Shepard. 


The first part of Mr. Motley’s ‘History of the 


Thirty Years’ War” is nearly ready for publica- 
tion in England. 

Miss Cummins’s novel of ‘‘The Lamplighter” 
—twenty years old—has just been published at 
Paris in a French translation. 


‘“‘The School of Shakespeare” is the title un- 


der which Messrs. Longman announce the re- | 


prints of scarce publications which Shakespeare 
used to read. 


Political Literature from 1790 to 1815.” is the 


title of a work by Professor Sayous, recently | 


published in Paris. 

The copyright to Dumas’s works is about to be 
sold at auction, and it is reported that the re- 
served price is fixed at the low sum of 15,000 
francs for the dramatic portion, and 15,000 francs 

| for the rest. 


rested slave, without a promise of fee or reward | 


| critics. 


show | 


as that in the charge brought against Mr. John | 


came near proving a serious matter in his case. | 


Concede the right of the people to have | 


The ‘History of the Hungarians and their | 


| Boswell’s own handwriting, has been presented 
| to the Grampian Club, for publication, by Lord 
| Houghton. 

| Victor Hugo, in his fall from popularity, has 
| dragged his publishers down with him. The 
| astonishing prices which he put upon his works 
jand which Lacroix & Co. paid, together with the 
; present decline in the sale of the books, has 
| brought on financial ruin, and the firm has been 
| declared bankrupt. 





| Stanley, “the discoverer of Livingstone,” is 
jat work on a history of his travels in Africa, 
which will be published in this country by Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co., and in England by Samp- 
sor, Low & Co. It will make a volume of about 
500 pages, and will be profusely illustrated 
from drawings by the author. 


The paper-mills of Prince Bismarck, on his 
lands in Varzin, cannot meet the demand for the 
export of its chief production to England. This 
consists of a pasteboard manufactured from 
pine-wood. The mills work up 600 cords of 
pine-wood per annum, and a new factory is 
building which will work up 1,500 cords. By 
the purchase of adjacent forests raw material 
is supplied for years to come. 

A writer in the Literary World says :— 

**Meaner than garbroth” is a Western phrase, 
and depends on the assumed fact that the gar, or 
bony pike, a ganoid fish found in those regions, 
does not make a toothsome chowder. 

The phrase was current in this city fifty years 
ago when there was not much of a “West” to 
refer to. The full saying is: ‘* Meaner than 
garbroth thickened with tadpoles.” 





| Harper's Bazaar gives us the dramatis per- 
| of Longfellow’s ‘* Wayside Inn.” The 
| landlord” of the inn was Lyman Howe, of Sud- 


SONNE 


bury, Massachusetts. The ‘youth of quiet 
| Ways” was a young man named Henry Wales. 
| The “theologian” was Prof. Treadwell, of Cam- 


| bridge. The ‘‘poet” was T. W. Parsons, the 
translator of Dante. The “musician” was Ole 
Bull. The “young Sicilian” was Mr. Luigi 


Monti, United States Consul to Palermo. 


The first part of Joaquin Miller’s new poem, 
‘Isles of the Amazons,” appears in the Sep- 
| tember number of the Overland Monthly. This 

is the introduction, which hints at the scene of 
| the poem and the Andes :— 

“Primeval forests! Virgin sod! 
That Saxon has not ravished yet! 
Lo! peak on peak in column set, 
In stepping stairs that reach to God! 
Here we are free as sea or wind, 
For here are pitched the snowy tents 
In everlasting battlements 
Against the march of Saxon mind.” 

The frequenters of the Boston Public Li- 
brary will have in a few days Mr. Windsor's 
“Hand-book” to guide them in their researches. 


The enterprising superintendent does not mean | 


to rest on this good work, but is now engaged 
on acatalogue of history, biography, and travel, 
which will be ready in October, in which the 
works are classified by subjects instead of by 


authors or alphabetically. Under each head is 


| given a list of the works bearing on the topic, 


with the number of the shelf on which they 
may be found. Important dates in biography 


catalogue contains much information. 

An English author, one Mr. Morgan Kay. 
anagh, has published a letter addressed to Mr. 
Gladstone, in which he implores the premier to 
protect him against those wicked people, the 
Mr. Kavanagh has, it seems, discov- 
ered that the unfavorable notices of his ‘Origin 
of Languages and Myths,” which have appeared 
“in five ditferent journals,” are all from the pen 


of one malignant journalist—‘‘a certain popu- 
‘lar member of the press whom I happened to 
offend, unknown to myself, a great many years 


} ago.” 


But he is not going wholly to depend on 
the aid even of Mr. Gladstone; he is preparing 
anew book, to be called **An Author his Own 

| Reviewer,” in which his guilty adversaries are 

| to be duly held up to contempt. 





| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. K. Loring prints Oltre 
| lish novel, by Francis Derrick. 
to be one of the most brilliant and startling 


| novels written. 


Varcoe, an 
It is claimed 


Select Novels” is Hope Deferred, by Eliza F. 
| Pollard—a love-story of power and incident.— 
| Williams has it. 
| The Teacher, for September, gives a full ac- 
! count of ‘the August conventions, though it re- 
The ‘Intelligence” 


| quires extra pages to do so. 
| is full of interest. 

| Kvery Saturday gives a sketch of ‘English 
| Hotel Life” trom London Society, also of *French 
* from the Cornhill 


| Marriage’ Magazine, and 


| 
| The Young Men's Christian Association has 
handsomely published its twenty-first annual re- 
port, giving accbunt of its various departments 
lof usefulness, which will be welcomed by all 
interested. 


the Free Religious Association, in pamphlet 
° 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| form, is now for sale by A. Williams and also 
| more than ordinary interest. 

| 
} 


tember, opens with a live paper, entitled “Shall 


our Girls go to College?’ It contains also a 


Academy,” and others of pleasant and profita- 


ble reading. 


We have from Noyes, Holmes & Co. an Eng- 
| lish religious biography, entitled The Parish 
Apprentice: or. John Winzer, the North Deron 
Puritan, an English laborer’s child, who, by a 


| life of piety, blessed whole villages—a readable 
work fur Sunday-school libraries. 
| The Little Folks, The Sunday-School Schol- 
lar, and The Sunday-School Teacher, are all 
| promptly issued for this month by Adams, Black- 
| mer & Lyon of Chicago. 
| find anything that could take their place, or, in- 
decd, anything atall like them, in excellence 
comp eteness and fitness. 
The Weekly Trade Circular, designed for tne 
publishers and booksellers, edited and published 


| by F. Leypoldt, New York, contains always most | 


interesting items of literary intelligence, pre- 


! sented in fresh and attractive form, aside from | 


its specialty of announcements for the trade. 
We trust itis well-sustained by the book-dealing 
fraternity. 

The city of Boston has published 4 Memorial 
of Samuel F. B. Morse, including the speeches 
at Faneuil Hall, and appendices demonstrating 

of questionable propriety for a city government. 

The general typographic appearance of the vol- 
lume is poor, hardly commensurate with the 
purpose to eatablish a ‘‘memorial.” 


loch-Craik, is the fairy story told to the author’s 
child, and shows her as gifted in this depart- 
ment as in more pretentious literature. The 
| “brownie” is a household elf, and the narrative 
of his exploits and experiences canaot but fill 
| all small children’s hearts with delight.—New 
York, Harper & Brothers. A. Williams & Co. 
have it for sale. 

R. M. Ballantyne has written a very taking 
and graphic story illustrative of the adventures 
‘ and discoveries of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in 


Eng- | 


The latest issue of the Harpers’ ‘Library of | 


judiciously culled notes from foreign exchanges. | 


Proceedings at the Fifth Annual Meeting of | 


by A. K. Loring. The report is full, and of 


The American Educational Monthly, for Sep- | : . 
ar Ae : ‘ y : fan example and delight, and here we have its | 


Prof. Morse’s claims to his discovery—the latter | 


The Adrentuers of a Brownie, by Mrs. Mu- | 


Nelson & Sons, of New York, publish, and 
which comes to us through Noyes, Holmes & 
Co. Mackenzie traced the great river which 
bears his name to its outlet in the Polar sea, and 
was the first to cross the Rocky Mountains in 
those latitudes and descend to the Pacific ocean. 
His children furnish the author with valuable 
information, which has been well wrought into 
the narrative. 
venturous boys. 

The Religious Magazine and Monthly Re- 
view, for September, opens with a paper on 
‘‘Immortality,” of which the earliest paragraphs 
are excellent and the remainder suggestive and 
interesting. ‘The Necessity of Sin” is an able 
exposition of the mission of selfishness, and 
the need for an understanding of the science of 
“moral hygenics” to promote its cure. Rev. 
Rush R. Shippen has a stirring sermon on ‘*To- 
day ;” and the paper entitled ‘Bible Reading in 
Schools Under a New Aspect” is full of interest 
and surprise for the reader. The editor's re- 
marks on ‘Ministerial Success” are capital, 
and fully and wisely account for the fact, often 
regretted, that so few young men aspire to the 
Unitarian ministry. 

We have the Pennsylvania Pilgrim, and 
other Poems, the new volume by Whittier, in 
the dainty and altogether tasteful style in which 
Messrs. Osgood & Co. celebrate our poets’ new 
volumes. The merits of the longer poem we 
have already shown by a reprint of the Literary 

‘orld’s anticipatory review, with its pertinent 
selections, and now only say that it is alike wor- 
thy the genius and sympathy of Mr. Whittier. 


ispheres will cordially welcome the new work, 
and none will be disappointed, for its sweetness, 
felicity and vivid descriptions are in the best 
vein of its writer. 
prise the later Adlantic’s and other serials’ recent 


The “other poems” com- 


“Chicago,” ‘“‘“My Birthday,” ‘The Brewing of 
Soma,” ‘* Disarmament,” ‘The Sisters,” ‘*Mar- 
guerite,” “The Three Bells,” and a few addi- 
tional poems—all excellent and worthy of this 
choice preservation. 


New Music.—We have received from Oliver 


of fine music: ‘I, too, had found a heart,” 
ballad, by Vincenzo Vannani; ‘‘Mother says I 
Musn't,” comic song, by G. W. Hunt; ‘Grant 
us ‘Another Term,” a campaign song, by Mrs. 
E. A. Parkhurst Duer; ‘*‘Wanderer’s Rest,” 
one of Spindler’s favorite compositions for the 
| piano; ‘Amaranth Polka,” by Wm. B. Van de 
Water; ‘‘O Willie, boy, Come Home,” 





song by 


Virginia Gabriel; ‘Golden Days,” ballad, by | 


| Arthur Sullivan; ‘Separation Song,” by James 
D. 
sacred pieces for the choir or family, by L. H. 
Southard. 

We Butterfield, 
Chicago, a very touching poem, entitled ‘Kiss 


Kinsley, and “Domenica,” a collection of 


have received from J. A. 
me, Mamma, for I am going to sleep,” commem- 
orative of .an incident which took place on 


It has an elegant illustrated title. The words 


Mr. Butterfield. 

Thirty Years tn a Harem is the title of the 
autobiography of Melek-Hanum, wite of H. H. 
Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha, in an attractive 12mo 
of 325 pages, from the Harpers. 
remarkable story, by a Turkish women, of do- 
mestic and political lite in Constantinople, from 
| 1836 to 1866. It tells more of Oriental life than 
any book of which we have knowledge, being 


This is a very 








| execedingly circumstantial in detail, and is 
| likely to prove a work for which there will be 


jan extensive sale. It is somewhat disconnect- 


| edly written, but it confirms all that has pre- | 


| viously been said about the general degradation 
| of harem life whether realized among the ‘Turks 
}of the East or the Mormons of the West. ‘The 
writer, according to her own testimony, did not 


all sorts of manauvers to increase her pros- 
perity or power, such as present-soliciting, in- 
trigue, deception, &c., which she tells with free- 
dom trom suspicion of its unworthy nature, but 
which, accepted as the universal custom, shows 
the rottenness of the whole government. So 
far as the stories of the harems go, one can 
have here a more intimate knowledge of the 
whole system than from any other work we 
have seen, and it is one not likely to cause 
Western civilization to fall in favor with it.—A. 
Williams & Co. 


In presenting a fourth edition, revised, of The 
Oregon Trail, by Francis Parkman, Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. not only add a handsome 
literature of 


| our day, but allow us to catch a little of the 





and standard volume to the best 


enthusiasm and bow in reverence to the earls 
talent which has since become so conspicuous 
| in **The Conspiracy of Pontiac,” “The Pioneers 
| of France in the New World,” “The Jesuits in 
| North America in the Seventeenth Certury,” 
| and “The Discovery of the Great West,” by 
| the same author. Originally written for the 
| Knickerbocker magazine, it was the first effusion 
| of a student just out, of college, and had all the 
charm of incident and adventure which such an 
lexperience to an educated young man would 


\ bestow. Mr. Parkman’s diction has ever been 


| most happy presentation. Since 1847, when 
| these sketches first appeared, the great Western 
wilderness which was traversed by Parkman and 
ja companion, thanks to Fremont and the build- 
ers of the Pacific Railroad, has become almost 


| 
as familiar as the Adirondack region; but when 





they traversed it it was an almost unbroken sol- 
itude, and hence, as the author says, the work 
‘tis the reflection of forms and conditions of lite 


which have ceased, in great measure, to exist; 
it mirrors the image of an irrevocable past.” 


| It will be found to be vigorous, lively, instruc- | 


tive and suggestive, and quite a forerunner in 


| that information which of late we reccived so | 
It would be hard to ; 


willingly as the great national work of inter- 
communication progressed to its consummation. 
OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 

Our Young Folks is full of good stories. The 
prettiest and most artistic is ‘Kitty Dooloo.” 
Jack Hazard continues his remarkable career, 
and ‘‘The Evening Lamp” department is larger 


| 
| 
| THE 


as evenings lengthen. 

The Atlantic gives the first chapter of a story 
in two parts by Henry James, Jr., which seems 
Dr. 


| 


ithe best thing he has ever done yet. 


Holmes is even more delightful than usual, and | 


| De Mille, if possible, more outrageously ab- 
| surd and disgusting. Mr. Parton relates Thom- 
as Jefferson’s carcer as 
same pleasing style as his pre- 
The ‘History of Hawthorne's 


American minister to 
| France in the 
| ceding papers. 
last Romance” is a literary study of real value. 
| Mrs. Leonowens tells another story of Siamese 
life. Other articles of interest complete the 
volume. 
i The Science Monthly gives the 
| fourth of the essays by Herbert Spencer, on 
|The Study of Sociology,” followed by eleven 
|other articles in accordance with the special 
i design of this ably-conducted periodical. Of 
these, ‘‘Has Oar Climate Changed?” ‘A Glass 
lof Water.” ‘Derivation of American Plants,” 
and ‘‘A Sketch of Dr. Carpenter” (with a por- 
trait), may be named as specimens deserving at- 
‘tention. Mr. E. L. Youmans puts much useful 
/ matter on his ‘‘Editor’s Table,” and fills his 


Popular 


bet & Co., of London, have printed, and T. | 


It is an attractive bovk for ad- | 


Of course his numerous admirers in both hem- | 


contributions from Mr. Whittier, and embrace | 


Ditson & Co., this week, the following selection | 


board the ‘‘Metis” steamer when she foundered. | 


are by Mr. William Wallace, and the music by | 


hesitate, as the wife of an official, to resort to | 


| Wendell Phillips at Lynn. 


WHY GRANT SHOULD BE CHOSEN AND GREE- 
LEY DISTRUSTED. 


{ 





| [shall not weary you, ladies and gentlemen; 
' [shall not run any risk of wearying you even by 
| detaining you, because there is one element in 
| Gen. Butler’s oratory to which every one of you 
| will bear witness now—that he does not leave any- 
| thing tor his successor to say. On the platform 
| as in the camp he cleans up so thoroughly and 
| economically that there is nothing left to the gen- 
| eral that comes after him. ‘There was one gen- 
feral once that undertook to rule New Orleans 
| after he had left it, and the record says he made 
a botch of it. [Laughter and applause.] I do 
| not propose to fellow in the footsteps of my 
| illustrious predecessor. I do not propose to add 
|an appendix to that earnest, sincere, eloquent, 
exhaustive, and, I think, unanswerable argu- 
ment. Why, then, you may ask, are you here? 
I am not a Republican. IT never found myself 
before on a Republican platform. When I came 
here to-night, as some of you know full well, I 
came to the Republican platform at a moment 
when the greatest, the oldest, and most honored 
friend of my life has quitted it. Why do I 
come here? Lowe nothing to the Republican 
party; I ask nothing of it individually. I came 
here honestly, sincerely, from a full heart, be- 
chuse I think that to-day the great conflict is 
safe nowhere but inthe Republican party. [Ap- 
wlause.} If I thought there was a question, 
lif IT thought it a matter upon which to an hon- 
est man there could be an honest difference of 
opinion, you would not see me here. 

You know me, some of you, for more than 
thirty years, for in your presence IT have car- 
ried my heart on my sleeve, Known and read of 
fall men. You never heard me preach a rash 
| confidence in a President; you never heard me 
| ask you to put confidence in a political party. 
If 1 have had any mission in the thirty years of 
may Arab lite—my hand against every man and 
| 
} 
| 





every man’s hand against me—it was to preach 
the doetrine of the safety of distrust. I came to- 
night to say to my fellow-citizens, Pour out you 
/ hearts like water and hold up your hands for 
| General Grant. [Loud applause. | He represents 
| loyalty to-day and salvation after that. It is not 
| the man; | am not going to enumerate his 
i faults; I know them; [ am not going to cata- 
logue his defeets, for they are patent; I know 
| all that can be said as a laboring man, as a tem- 
| perance man, as an abolitionist, as a business 
liman, of petty criticism against the government. 
| | know Grant was said to have been drunk 
| years ago, but so was Gratz Brown this year; 
land I know that Horace is said to be a teeto- 
ltaller; sois Henry. It is, after all, six of one 
and half a dozen of the other. As a temperance 
man, if there was time to note the difference be- 
tween the two tickets, | think it would take a 
Philadelphia lawyer and a microscope of six 
million times magnifying power to find it out. 
It is not a matter of individual faults to-day. 
It Greeley, with all his faults, with all his 
nonsense, with all his weakness—a bit of wet 
brown paper instead of a man—had been nomi- 
inated by the loyal party of these States; if tle 
men that went up to Philadelphia representing 
peace, honesty in the payment of the debt, 
| protection tor every citizen, the law from Port- 
land to New Orleans and San Francisco, had 
chosen to nominate Mr. Greeley, | should have 
said, “You run a great risk to take a blind pilot 
op a stormy night, but go ahead, gentlemen; L 
} trust the good ship. L believe even with him 
{we shall weather the storm.” But when a party 
vathers together made up of every element that 
' the country has had reason to dread for the last 
|twenty years past, with aman at its head who 
never knew his own mind six days consecutive- 
ly, Ido not believe it. [ do not look at the 
man. LT see behind him the elements, the rep- 
resentatives, of all the country have reason to 
dread. Now if L was telling you of the two 
men I should go back to two words of old Eng- 
lish which common men use very clumsily and 
loosely. You hear a man talking sometimes 
} who has heard that his brother has found a mil- 
| lion dollars, and he says, ‘*T am very much dis- 
appointed.” Ile means he is surprised. You 
hear another who has heard that a noted crimi- 
nal has been arrested, and he says he is sur- 
prised. Now when he is disappointed it means 
| that a man falls below his expectations. ‘To be 
surprised means that a man gives you thought. 
| I have known Mr. Greeley tor forty years, and 
in every six months of those forty years TI have 
been horribly disappointed in him. Failure af- 
iter failure to meet the crises that have sum: 
}moned him to manhood did not grind out faith 
jin him in my foolish confidence. [still con- 
tinued in the crazy hope that a point would 
be reachea by-and-by where the man would 


{be found to have a principle. It never has 
}been. Our triend Greeley has sacrificed all 
jhis lite to save the remainder. He stands 


| to-day the representative of every principle he 
jhas denounced; no man can deny it. On the 
| contrary [ acknowledge Tam the same man who 
came here in’ 869 and lectured here—*‘‘ After 
| Grant, what ?”°—and every hour since I have 
| not been disappointed in General Grant; [have 
| been surprised. [Applause.| As General But- 
jler has said, It is not a quesuoen of men. ‘The 
| question is the last, perhaps—and [ am not sure 
Jit is that—but one of the last struggles of a de- 
j}feated section to place itself at the head of the 
|vovernment. Now if I have studied anything 
jin my life it is the temper and character of the 
| Southern political leaders and the Democratic 
| leaders that followed with them at the North. 
} If 1 know anything, [ pretend to know that; for 
Tf summered it and wintered it with all the intel- 
lect God gave me ever since [ have been a man, 
and Tsay, as my judgment—with no honesty in 
|}the mere politics of the Republican party—I say 
i that no sane man can say that this is not an at- 
| tempt, with the sanction of Horace Greeley, of 
}the Southern States to do exactly what they did 
lin the time of Andy Johnson, to get back in dis- 
[yuise and get control of the government. I 
| know what a converted Democrat is. We had 
fone of them. Andrew Johnson was a converted 
} Democrat. Do you want another? We did 
}not lose four years with him. We lost’ the 
golden hour of the rebellion; we lost the har- 
} vest of victory. 
The South outwitted u 
j greater statesmanship. When the question was 
| confiscation, when the question was arrange- 
} ment on the basis of security, when in the gen- 
ferous impulse of a triumphant moment. the 
j American people were ready to forgive, she 
| foisted a converted Democrat upon us, and in 
jthose four years we Jost fifty: per cent. of the 
hyalue which the hundred thousand fresh-born 
|yraves and the three thousand millions of dol- 
‘lars had earned. [ know what a converted 
| Democrat is. Ido not call my friend the gen- 
eral [General Butler} a converted Democrat. 
11 eall him a sifted Democrat, since 1561 was the 
yreat sieve that took the promiscuous mass of 
the Democratic party and sifted it, the pure 
Hour from the chaff. Every man that answered 
to that buyle-call of national necessity, every 
true bit of metal that the magnet of the nation’s 
| danger drew out of the mass, like General Dix 
land General Butler, is a sifted Democrat. That 
was a thorough sifting. There is nothing but 
| chaff left in what was the Democracy atter that. 
! There would be no use in having a second sifting ; 
none whatever. {Laughter and applause. ] You 
l know that the copperhead of your neighborhood 
lis not any different now from last year. You 
would not trust him with the care of your mar- 
'tyred dead: you would not absent yourselves 
i from the polls and put into his hand the national 
idebt. You know that as well as Ido.  Multi- 
| ply that man by five or six millions, and he is 
the Democratic party that went up to Cincin- 
lnati. A man with half an vye open can see it, 
| just as he could see that Mr. Greeley was their 
| candidate before the convention was held. As 
long ago as the 12th of May I said that Horace 
Greeley was the secession candidate. The T'rt- 
hune laughed at me; some of the newspapers 
| said, **That is one of Phillips’s follies.” But it 
turned out to be so, and the disguise that was 
used was of the very slimmest. 

[ After a brief reference to General Butler's ef- 
| forts to pass the Ku-klux bill through Congress, 
i Mr. Phillips continued. } 
| Gentlemen, this is a very serious generation 
lto live in. There is no boys’ play left for us. 


she showed the 


God laid on this generation the burden of weed- * 


ling out the slave system. They did it with the 
| sacrifice of wealth and blood such as no nation 
has seen. He lays upon us now the burden of 
watchfulness. Mr. Sumner has said that revo- 
i\Jutions never go back. That is true indeed of 
| centuries, but it is terribly false of a dozen 
jyears. Poor, sad, overburdened France! Why, 
revolutions have been going back and back for 
years and years. Does any man suppose that 
| Horace Greeley is foolish enough to imagine 
{that if the Democratic party lift him into the 
| White House they will not dictate his cabinet? 
| Who elects him? Liberal Republicans? Where 
lare they? I venture to say, and no man says it 
| with a sadder heart, that the great, the honored 
|name of the Democratic candidate tor the gov- 
}ernorship of this State, with all its undoubted 
honesty, will not take a thousand votes from the 
| Republican party next November. If there is 
jany difference in the number of Democratic 
| votes that lift him into notice, it will be similar 


The commonplace book of James Boswell, | British North America, entitled The Pioneers; ‘*Miscellany” with fresh intelligence. — New | to the one that lifted Jack Adams into his place 


\ of justice and honor to Mr. Dana, which should. the friend and biographer of Dr. Johnson, in! a Tale of the Western Wilderness, which Nis-' York, D. Appleton & Co. 
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ut Ku-kluxism disguised, and behind it is Jeff 
Davis, Banks, and other men, who miscalculated 
their chances. ‘There is one man, however, 
who, if elected to the presidency, would have 
strength of will to resist the demands of the 
Demucracy. I believe the Democratic candi- 
date for the governorship is so thoroughly per- 
suaded they are all Liveral Republicans who 
would support him that if he was to be placed 
in the White House he would, in the sublime 
serenity of his content, imagine that he owed 
nothing to the Democratic party. He would 
not aliuw a point in very strength or weakness ; 
but trom the unmaiteravle conviction that the 
Suite of Massachusetts owed him the chair he 
would pursue the even tenor of his way undis- 
turved py petty calls. : : 

| Mr. Puuilips paid a high tribute to the perti- 
nacity and watcutuiness of the South, bade Re- 
puvlicans be on their guard for secession never 
slept, and concluded as follows. ] : 

‘ne reason why I support the Republican 
party is that to my utter surprise, to my unut- 
teravle surprise, to my indescribable delight, to 
my relief, 1 have at last found a party that 1s 
willing to execute all the laws that are given 
them. It is tor that reason that I say, Long 
live Ulysses Grant! May he continue to be 
President of the United States until every white 
man over forty years of age who lives south ot 
Mason and Dixon’s line has been forever put 
into the ground. { Loudand continued applause. | 





“Warrington.” 
_-e 
THE WORCESTER GREELEY CONVENTIONS. 
(From the Springtield Republican.] 
THE NEW COALITION. 

From Theodore H. Sweetser to John Quincy 
Adams, and from John Quincy Adams to Charles 
Sumner, is carrying out the ‘new departure” 
to its fullestextent. ‘he Massachusetts Democ- 
racy is rounded and orbicular at last. People 
are speculating as to whether Mr. Sumner will 
accept its nomination. Why not? He believes 
that the Southern Democrats are converted to 
Republicanism because they propose to vote tor 
Greeley; why will he not, with like logical pre- 
cision, believe that the Massachusetts Demo- 
crats have become Republicans because they 
are willing to vote for him? ‘There is nothing 
like tne promise and actual delivery of a vote 
or votes to satisfy a candidate that his old Op- 
ponents are tue best of fellows; either all right 
vriginally or converted by Divine Providence, 
the power of circumstances or the progress Of 
events. You can remember one or two expres- 
siuns in some of Mr. Sumner’s recent letters or 
speeches which indicate his readiness to accept 
the support of the Democracy. He has recalled 
the tact that he was first chosen to the Senate 
by Democratic votes, and dwells upon it more 
fondly than upon his revelation of the Demo- 
cratic heresies and abominations of 1854 to 1871. 
1 believe that in his last speech there was no 
unpleasant allusion to the civil-rights bill: at 
any rate, the steady and persistent voting 
against the bill by the Democratic senators and 
representatives has entirely escaped his accom- 
inodating recollection. ‘*A fine gentleman, and 
so fond of fish,” is the eulogy passed upon the 
deceased lord of the castle by the old fisherman, 
in one of Monk Lewis's plays. ‘tA beautiful 
man, and so ready to vote for me,” is the ver- 
dict of Greeley on his old **locofoco” and ‘cop- 
perhead” enemies; why will not our senator 
prove as charitable and gushing? ‘This tenden- 
cy of the political mind makes me think that the 
senator will not refuse the nomination offered 
to hin on Wednesday. I believe it was offered 
to him in good faith, and that, speaking gener- 
ally, those who were against it were those who 
wanted places on the ticket for themselves. It 
was clearly the thing for the convention to do. 
‘To say that it is unjust to the senator to subject 
hum to defeat, and ty the consequent outcry that 
he is condemned by his consutuents, is mere 
syueamishness. Mr. Sumner is not afraid ot 
the responsibilities of his position. It, as some 
of his triends insist, his illness is only physical, 
and has nothing to do with the workings of his 
mind in relation to politics—a very unlikely the- 
ory, to be sure—then the only obstacle to his ac- 
ceptance is in the delicate state of his health, 
wiich has compelled him to go abroad, and out 
of the reach of work and excitement. The dis- 
inclination of some of his personal friends to 
see him voted on is unworthy of them; cer- 
tainly unworthy of him if he shares in it. ‘To 
be voted down is no new thing tor Mr. Sumner; 
though to be voted down by a Massachusetts 
cunstituency is something that has never hap- 
pened to hun since he went to the Senate. He 
is used to opposition and loves the rapture of a 
tight even in a foriorn hope. Me cannot be 
chosen governor in 1872, but he can give respec- 
tavility to a coalition movement which may per- 
haps change the politics of the State and secure 
lus reelection in 1374. At any rate, nothing is 
lost vy boldness. If Mr. Sumner is able to give 
his penand his vote to the national Democracy, 
with such a preposterous reformer as Greeley 
at its head, surely he can lead the Massachu- 
setts section of the party, which, even without 
the reentorcement of a few thousand Republi- 
cans, Is much above the average of the national 
party in its willingness to be reconciled and its 
dispusition to be respectable and self-respecting. 
Loe tone of the Republican newspapers) or 
some of them, indicates that if Mr. Sumner 
does not decline he will be assailed with con- 
siderable violence. In this case he ought to be 
at home, and in good health, for his battle will 
not otherwise be very weil tought. ‘The Demo- 
cratic speakers and editors cannot do much for 
hum; and except trom Mr. Bird and Mr. C. G. 
Davis, and Mr. Elizur Wright, and Mr. Monroe 
and the Republican, | don't see where he is to get 
much vigorous championship. The spectacle 
ot Mr. Usher on the stump defending the sena- 
tor would certainly not be edifying. I forgot 
Gen. Banks. He has a great admiration for Mr. 
Sauner, and would tight gallantly for him, 
and if he rans for Congress will find Sumner’s 
name and fame a good deal of help to him. 

Clearly, | repeat, the conventions did the wis- 
est thing as well as the boldest. ‘The instinet 
of the masses told them not to do a common- 
place thing by putting up any of the old-line 
Democrats, or any of the “Liberals,” except 
the greatest. And the sagacity of the leaders 
who foresee, and mean, if they can, to. bring 
about, the defeat and overthrow of the Republi- 
cans in 1873 or ls74 or 1875 by a similar pro- 
cess to that which was made so effective in 1850 
to overthrow the Whigs—this sagacity was no 
more at fault. It will hardly do to sneer at the 
prospects of the new coalition. Nor, on the 
other hand, is there enough analogy between the 
condition of parties now and in 1849-50, and 
the general condition of political thought anc 
feeling, to atford any certain encouragement. 
Perhaps the Republican party of to-day is no 
iiore respectable than the Whig party of twenty 
to twenty-five years age. { doubt whether the 
latter ever had (according to all accounts) a 
tore stupid and disrespectable convention than 
that of the 2seh of August. The resolutions on 

Pexas and slavery which Mr. Stevenson, Mr. 
Winthrop, Mr. Ashmun, Mr. Morey, used to in- 
Sist ON passing, were, as the Free-Soilers used 
to say, “tor show and not for use;” but so were 
three or four resolutions which were enthusias- 
tically adopted at Worcester the other day by 
the Republicans. The Whig State government 
Was always reputable and financially honest; 
perhaps a little old-fashioned and given to rou- 
tiue, but never corrupt; and the same is true of 
the Republican administrations since Gardner's 
day, whatever ‘refurmers” like Gen.. Butler 
may say to the contrary. If we supposed, then, 
that there is no more but as mnuch restiveness 
under Gov. Washburn as under Gov. Briggs, 
we may look further and inquire if the elements 
ft Opposition are as strong, numerically and 
moratly and intellectually, as they were in 1849- 
60. By no means. The Democratic party of 
that day had not begun its pro-slavery career, 
Hallett was drafting resolutions in favor of 
‘freedom all over God's heritage,” and his con- 
ventions were adopting them. Then in 1848 
the great schism occurred which had been pre- 
pared for by the events of the three vears pre- 
vious. In Is4s, thirty-six thousand men, I 
think, voted for Stephen C. Phillips for gover- 
nor. A very large majority: erie 
: y targ aority’ot them came from 
the Whig party, and of its leading men nearly 
aut were trom that party. Itis only needful to 
rr vsti the names of Sumner, Andrew, Wilson, 
Adams, S.C, Phillips, Allen, Palfrey. Surely 
Mr. Avery's Democratic party, and Gen. Banks’ 
Liberal Republican party, attord no such mate- 
rials tora coalition in any respect. Nor is there, 
just at present, any such appreciation of the 
need of political reform as there was twenty-two 
years ago. | believe that (in a wholly different 
direction, to be sure) there is as good ground for 
4 political revival now as there ever was. Cin- 
Ciadatt Was as indispensable in 1872 as Buffalo 
in Is4s. : I'he one was a fiasco ; the other a suc- 
Pes Perhaps _ reason for this is that Cin- 
nae Pacer Pi — : there (even if it 
in6 aed kote Arex ‘ Pressure and ee 
have been more useful shai Uae daca oe hich 
was made, and which has turned so dis- 
Kracetul and disastr Phir Licance 
c astrous, This stupid disserta- 
on the coalitions is, however, too much 
rotracted, and I will leave it for something 
more lively (1 hope) if not more suggestive. 
: THE CONVENTIONS 
ayy mae mn SOtNC, and well managed. 
Sintualiatoe - a es their old traditions and 
shiner ce ya Ss democrats had their usual 
wleahaheaees sue hinking and protest against 
a seeded too much cut-and-dried. Both of 
the presidents did their parts well. Gen. Banks 
especially acquitted himself in a manner worthy 
of his tame as a presiding officer. He has that 
great merit ina chairman which consists in ap- 
plying rules and principles loosely or strictly 
according to the exigency, And everything pro- 
ceeded glibly and equitably also. The scenic 





display was good. I forget how to spell that 
word which describes in play-bill parlance the 
grand finale at the theater; but that, whatever 
it is called, was fine. I had the happiness of 
seeing it from the gallery. Banks was a goou 
man to have for this purpose. The Democrats 
seemed to recognize legitimate mastery when 
they saw it, and Mr. Avery, after the two rivers 
conflued, placed the general in the chair, and 
the latter assumed it as gracefully and naturally 
as if he had been president of a Democratic 
convention every year since he left the party 
for the know-nothing in 1854. The winding-up, 
too, was well managed. A Mr. O'Connor, rep- 
resentative of Southern reconciliation, was 
brought forward to clear the hall. Instead of 
giving abrupt notice that the train was about 
to leave, he simply unrolled a manuscript and 
began a speech. Instantaneously there was a 
movement toward the doors, and the audience 
disembogued as peacefully and easily ‘‘as you 
ever saw anything.” Never did I behold any- 
thing more unanimous than the desire to leave. 
If the two parties had not, all dav long, been 
animated by acommon impulse, O'Connor would 
have brought about one. Men who had been 
political enemies all their lives walked abreast 
out of the open doors and said, Here, indeed, to 
escape O’Connor, is common ground for all of 
us; here at last is reconciliation and peace. 
And in less time almost than I have taken to 
relate the story the Southern orator clasped his 
hands over the empty chasm of Mechanics’ hall, 
lifted up his eyes in gratefulness at the success 
of his aperient, and followed the crowd to the 
hotel or the station. If O’Connor had unrolled 
his speech at the first battle of Bull Run, it is 
my firm belief that the way would have been 
i diately opened for a movement either on 
Richmond or Washington and a termination of 
the American conflict without bloodshed. 
THE PLATFORM 
of the ‘‘Liberals,” drawn up mostly by Elizur 
Wright, was adopted in a hurry. I doubt 
whether the delegates quite understood any of 
the resolutions, especially the one which de- 
clares against the ten-hour and eight-hour laws 
and all the projects of the labor men except co- 
operation. A man from Webster also found 
fault with the one which condemned the State 
constabulary, and got it reconsidered and re- 
committed, giving as a reason for his objectious 
to it ‘that the party will lose votes by it.” As 
the resolution, originally reported and adopted, 
was mainly a protest against the hypocrisy of 
the Republicans in declaring for the prohibitory 
law when not intending to enforce it, the Web- 
ster man seemed to be a little outof his element. 
If the Liberals were called on to modify their 
resolution because they would ‘‘lose votes by 
it,” why should the Republicans be condemned 
for passing theirs in order to obtain votes by it? 
However, the objection was held to be good; a 
verbal modification was made and the res®@lution 
as adopted does not mention the constabulary 
by name, but only squints at their ‘‘venal dis- 
crimination.” In either shape it will not affect 
votes one way or the other. Mr. Wright al- 
lowed himself to be beguiled into indorsing 
Gen. Butler’s and Gen. Grant’s humbug about 
the enforcement of the law. The old lady’s way 
of ascertaining good indigo was thus: **Take an 
ounce or half an ounce of indigo; put it in 
a pint or half a pint of water; and if it is good 
indigo it will either sink or swim.” Enforce or 
repeal your prohibitory law, says Mr. Wright. 
Is this quite enough for a convention of grown- 
up politicians laying down their program for the 
future? Mr. Wright has decided opinions as to 
whether other laws ought to be repealed or con- 
tinued on the statute-book. Why not declare 
himself as to this one? Are you for or against 
the liquor law; for or against the beer exemp- 
tion—the cider exemption—the voting by towns? 
This is the question the prohibitionist wants 
answered. He holds (see the very latest expo- 
sition at the convention the other day) that the 
law itself is fatally insufficient, and that it is 
not a question of enforcement at all. He wants 
to know whether Mr. Wright and his party are 
for prohibition or not. And, following Butler 
in his dodge, Mr. Wright, the last man in the 
world to dodge a questium, dodges also. Com- 
pared with this piece of humbug, the hypocrisy 
of the Republican resolution loses nothing in 
respectability. The second resolution must 
have been adopted by the committee without 
much consideration. Hitherto the liberal move- 
ment has been based on the idea that Grant 
was the obstacle in the way; that it was the 
military and personal government in the execu- 
tive department which was alone at fault. This 
is Sumner’s sole ground for separation, and the 
same may be said of Schurz and Trumbull. It 
is safe to say that the Cincinnati convention 
would never have been held except for the pur- 
pose of displacing Grant as the head of the gov- 
ernment, and it was carried through expressly 
on the ground that the party and its represen- 
tatives in Congress were well enough, only they 
needed a new candidate. Now we are told that 
it is ‘‘the party” which has committed all these 
offenses. Mr. Sumner closed his Congressional 
speech against Grant by saying he should wait 
and see the Philadelphia nomination, and he did 
wait, not only for Philadelphia, but for Balti- 
more. He had no thought of condemning ‘‘the 
party.” On the contrary, he was withheld for 
months from opposing the presidential candidate 
by his reluctance to harm ‘“‘the party.” The 
Liberals now go to Worcester and condemn not 
only Congress but themselves. If ‘‘the party” 
has been wrong, why have they not said so, and 
left it before? Perhaps, however, it was as well 
to take the bull by the horns. Greeley scolds 
the Maine Liberals because they, or a few of 
them, voted for Perham. Why (he shrieks out 
through the Tribune’s columns), if you mean to 
elect me, you must elect, or try to elect, every 
Democratic candidate who is agreed upon by 
the new coiilition. Who and what is Perham? 
Who and what is William B. Washburn? Good 
officers, no doubt; but if you reélect them 
where amI? A man must ‘‘go the whole hog, 
and act the hog he goes,” or the great reformer 
is not satisfied. All decent local government 
must be sacrificed that his custom-house griefs 
may be revenged, and his greed for office satis- 
fied. And this is at the bottom of the new co- 
alition, and this is what the great reform move- 
ment has come to. 
NOMINATIONS. 

There are no very new developments, as far 
as I know, about Congressmen, and they have 
not yet begun to nominate Senators. The suc- 
cession to Banks, as far as the candidacy is con- 
cerned, is fixed up by Mr. Alley’s withdrawal in 
favor of Mr. Gooch, who will, without doubt, 
receive the nomination. Mr. Williams is sup- 
posed to be ahead in the Cambridge district, 
and Mr. Harris in the second, and Mr. Ayer is 
reputed to have made ‘‘a sure thing” of it in 
the Lowell, Lawrence and Concord district. 
This will be a scandalous nomination if it is 
made, and would justify open rebellion of all 
respectable voters. Ayer has not one solitary 
qualification for Congress, unless the possession 
of a good deal of money be a qualification. He 
has neither brains nor principle nor good fel- 
owship, nor anything else. It ought to be im- 
possible to find a district of 130,000 people will- 
ing to be represented by such an utterly inca- 
pable person. If his nomination is a symptom 
of coming events, I will reverse my opinion of 
the prospects of the new coalition, not for this 
year, but for 1873 or 1874; popular intelligence 
and popular disgust must have an outlet some- 
time. 
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Oakes Ames. 

Calumny, like death, loves a shining mark. 
And when it attacks a man like Oakes Ames it 
attacks one whose name is the synonyme of 
generosity, of self-sacrifice and of public spirit 
wherever it is known. Hundreds of young 
men, scattered from Boston to Alaska, bless 
him for the means of education; widows and 
orphans hold him in unmeasured affection for 
the bounty he has poured upon them; churches 
and seminaries smile under his beneficence ; and 
numberless works of public improvements owe 
their vitality to his judicious fostering and aid. 
It is such a man, loved by his friends, respected 
by his constituency, and honored for integrity in 
all the financial centers of the country, that 
partisan malevolence has made the last conspic- 
uous object of slander and detraction. 

The charge is that Mr. Ames has been at- 
tempting to bribe members of Congress to aid 
in the construction or maintenance of the Pa- 
cifig, railroad. Newspapers of his own State, 
whieh should take pride in living in the same 
community with such a man, do not hesitate on 
false and erparte testimony to place his name at 
the head of their scandalous articles designated 
as ‘‘Oakes Ames, the Briber.” Blind devotees 





of Horace Greeley whisper on the corners of the 
street that there must be some fire where there 
is so much smoke—ignoring all the while that 

the charges made against him are by one of that 

crew of crafty plunderers and blackmailers | 
who drove the office of the Pacific railroad from | 
New York to Boston to escape the methods of | 
persuasion practised by Jim Fisk, Jay Gould, | 


} . . i 
and their associates in violence and fraud. It | futed, charges of this same despised and con- | | 
|temned McComb! Can personal and political! Crose or raz Gexeva ConrereNce.—The degree. 


| award of the board of arbitrators in the case of | 


would seem that character, a life of probity, 
and a hand of generous doing, counted for noth- 
ing among such men, more desirous of promot- 
ing the fortunes of their ill-born and emaciated | 
political organization than of doing justice to one 


A few facts ‘bearing upon this matter. The 
Pacific railroad was chartered by Congress in 
1862. The terms of the charter for its con- 
struction were such that no capitalists could be 
found to embark in the enterprise. Recourse 
was therefore had to Congress in 1864 by the 
eorporators for a change in its terms, by which 
the lien of the government on the road for its 
aid should be a second mortgage, instead of a 
first. Congress assented, and that was the last 
legislation asked or received from Congress 
in furtherance of the construction of the road. 
Mark the date—1864. The corporators began 
their work, and progressed favorably for two 
years, when they utterly broke down. The en- 
terprise came toastandstill. The great national 
highway across the continent was in an eclipse, 
with an uncertain emergence therefrom. Oakes 
Ames, with his large means, and larger personal 
and financial credit, was asked to come in and 
aid. He considered the subject, and, deeming 
his cooperation in such an enterprise the most 
generous and patriotic act of his life, there be- 
ing a fair chance of success, if managed with 
New England care and economy, consented. 
He at once appealed to his acquaintances with 
capital to assist. They did so largely. The 
work took a new start, and promised well. Yet 
the drafts made upon them for means were so 
enormous that they were embarrassed. Money 
had to be raised at once, and frequently, to keep 
the road from bankruptcy. Mr. Ames risked 
his entire fortune in maintaining its credit. Of- 
ten was he obliged, on short notice, to raise 
from a half to a million of dollars at a time, to 
keep the enterprise moving. No other man, 
probably, in the wide’ country, unless a Drew, 
or a Stewart, or a Vanderbilt, could do it. 
They were not in it. Such men don’t build 
railroads; they get control of them after other 
men build them. Mr. Ames was of the latter 
class; he built, this road. It is true he was 
embarrassed in doing it; but his creditors, gen- 
erous as himself, gave him an extension, and 
his genius for financial and industrial enter- 
prises brought him out all right at last. 

While the road was thus being built at enor- 
mous expense, with peculatiog or downright rob- 
bery on every hand, it occurred to somebody 
that certain of the corporators could become 
their own contractors, at a vast saving in cost, 
and at a probably large profit to those concerned. 
Accordingly ‘tthe Credit Mobilier of America” 
was organized, which was nothing but the 
contractors united in a monetary association. 
They purchased the materials, hired the labor, 
and managed the work generally for the share 
and bondholders, and, being largely of this 
class themselves, had an object to practise pru- 
dence and thrift. At the start their shares were 
worth nothing. Few would take them at any 
price. As they developed their capacity for 
successful results, the plunderers of railroads 
sought an interest. Mr. Henry 8S. McComb, ot 
Delaware, turned up as one of these. He had 
been a contractor during the war, and was not in 
good repute either in the Cabinet or the Sen- 
ate of his country. He wormed himself into 
the confidence of some of the members ot 
the contracting association, and claimed a por- 
tion of certain new stock to be issued. He 
mentioned Senators Bayard and Fowler as 
parties, his friends, who had been promised a 
portion of the new issue, and though he made 
no claim when it was at par or below, the mo- 
ment he learned it had an enhanced value he 
claimed a large share at the bottom value. 
Then it was that Mr. Ames wrote him the letters 
which are quoted to prove a corrupt purpose. 
He says frankly that he wishes to place the new 
stock where it will protect them—meaning, ot 
course, among financial men of credit and char- 
acter, in different States, whose reputations, at 
home or elsewhere, would give confidence to 
the whole Pacific railroad enterprise. McComb, 
failing to secure his ends without consideration, 
makes a pencil memorandum on the back of one 
of the two letters of Mr. Ames, parcelling out 
the new issue of stock, with the amounts to each, 
among several members of Congress—thus per- 
verting the wish and purpose of Mr. Ames, and 
indicating that the “protection” needed was by 
legislation, in the year 1868; and that it was to 
be obtained by bribing Congressmen with new 
stock; when no such object was desirable, all 
the legislation the road wanted having been 
secured in 1864, four years previously, since 
which time not a line of Congressional action 
has been vouchsafed save sanctioning the trans- 
fer of the office of the company from New York 
to Boston! 

Mr. Ames, naturally indignant at this attempt 
to blackmail the Mobilier, resisted the bestowal 
of the sharesupon McComb. A suit was therefore 


commenced against it by McComb in Pennsylva- 


nia, and by order of court referees named to hear 
the evidence. On the one side was McComb, 
solitary and alone. He had a witness, nominally 
in his favor; but when he was heard his testi- 
mony was whully in favor of Mr. Ames and his 
associates. The letters which have been given 
to the public were put in by McComb, with his 
forced construction of their terms, as evidence of 
hisclaim. On the other side were Mr. Ames and 
his associates, who overwhelmingly rebutted any 
such supposition by the best of evidence, and gave 
the point-blank denial to all McComb’s allega- 
This denial and whole 
as open to the New York Sun (which first, 
as usual, essayed this chapter of misrepresen- 
tation and slander) as McComb’s charges; but 
it did not suit Mr. Dana in his purpose for 
“anything to beat Grant” and destroy the 
characters of Republican Congressmen, to give 
the slightest heed to the fact. And the 
Greeley organs generally, and the Springfield 
Republican conspicuously, have proceeded in a 
like spirit to accept, without questioning, every 
talebearing that emanates from such sources, if 
thereby they can possibly damage aman whois a 
friend of President Grant. Mr. Ames’s measure- 
less services to his country are of no account in 
view of the supposed opportunity to strike a 
blow at those who prefer yet to remain in the 
Republican organization and are not fascinated 
by the remarkable abilities, financial or other- 


tions. evidence was 


wise, of Horace Greeley. 

Now a word as to the conduct of this first pro- 
mulgator of this slander upon Mr. Ames, Mr. C. 
A. Dana, editor of the New York Sun. Fora 
while that gentleman was Assistant Secretary of 
War. As suchhe had occasion to know Col. Me- 
Comb, of Wilmington, Del., as an army contract- 
or. Whenthe Pacific railroad was well under 
way, and it needed newspaper friendship, Mr. 
Jackson S. Schultz, of New York, who had an in- 
terest inthe Sun, asked Mr. Danato give the road 
a kindly word, as some of his friends were car- 
rying a heavy load in its construction. He was 
told who were interested in it, and promised to 
give it occasional editorial notice. Incidentally 
the name of McComb was mentioned as some- 
way connected with it. Whereupon Mr. Dana 
inquired if he was the Delaware man, and being 
answered that he was, he broke out in the most 
violent objurgations of the man, said he knew 
him to be a scoundrel and thief, who had robbed 
the government in his contracts, and that if he 
had his deserts he would be in the penitentiary 
rather than associating with honorable men in a 
great public enterprise. So intense was his in- 
dignation against him that he recalled his prom- 
ise to write in favor of the road, said he would 
not so long as McComb had an interest in the 
road, but on the contrary should denounce it and 
him so long as he was connected with it! And 
it is believed Mr. Dana has been as good as his 
word—no favor to the road coming from him 
from that day to this. And yet, with this esti- 
mate of McComb, Mr. Dana, to break down the 


Republican organization and its leading men, | 


lends himself to spread through the community 
the scandalous and unfounded, but wholly re- 


malice go further? 





It is impossible for such a man to be a corrupt- 
tionist or adissembler. Were it otherwise, vir- 
tue would have no reward and vice no oppo- 
sition in this world. He has done, patriotically 
and loyally, for his country what few men can 
do. By his almost superhuman efforts he has 
joined the Atlantic and Pacific shores, reiiniting 
long-separated households, and cementing the4 
bonds of a regenerated nation. He has made 
civil war again impossible, or at best, but a 
neighborhood altercation. He has added a new 
honor to the American name for enterprise, sa- 
gacity and successful results. He should stand 
respected by his fellow citizens. He who, with- 
out evidence, for paltry purposes, charges him 
with dishonesty or malfeasance of any kind, in- 
suits all that there is of worth and excellence in 
the human character. 








“The Sober Second Thought.” 

Not many weeks since the whole political at- 
mosphere was as full of commotion and obscur- 
ity as is the air of Boston where the street- 
sweeps have been plying their brooms. Gree- 
ley had been nominated at a convention insti- 
gated by Schurz, Trumbull, Fenton, and others, 
who had piquantly deserted the standard of their 
own political faith, and had been indorsed 
by another convention under the ostensible 
cry of “reform.” Mr. Sumner and Gen. Banks 
had joined them, while several other prom- 
inent persons were rumored as sure to fol- 
low. ‘This hurly-burly confused the people in 
their tranquility, as does the cry of tire when 
it arouses them from a midnight sleep. Con- 
flicting reports of the then-coming result of the 
North Carolina election were hurled in every 
direction to befog the sight and alarm the ear. 
But the huge balloon has been punctured by 
the probe of investigation, argument and sta- 
tistics, and the collapsed monster of a bugbear 
has flapped helpless to the ground. 

These leaders seized hold of the spurious 
prestige of the great Democratic party to aid 
them in their endeavors. All now know the 
reality about this prestige, and who so bluster- 
ingly wield it. All know who are the wire- 
pullers in this new combination. Not long at- 
ter the close of the war it was currently re- 
ported, as an assertion of Beauregard, we think, 
that the South acknowledged beat in war, and 
now they should try diplomacy. This Greeley 
nomination is,their trial by diplomacy. J. Fen- 
nimore Cooper tells us of an Indian stratagem 
employed to catch a victim. He cuts off a pine 
bush, of convenient size, and gets behind it. 
As his victim turns carelessly around he ob- 
serves only a bush. When his head is turned 
back again the Indian pushes his bush nearer, 
until, by stealthy degrees, he is within bow or 
rifle shot. He leaps upon his prey, scalps and 
tomahawks him, as the South would, could they 
so successfully use Greeley as their pine bush; 
but, it is too well known, the ideas advanced in 
favor of the ‘‘wayward sisters, let them go,” the 
negotiations in Canada, and the Davis bond af- 
fair, are too much affiliated with the sentiments 
and aims of the South to aid the ‘“philoso- 
pher’s” chance to become chief magistrate. 

It is, however, urged that Mr. Greeley is hon- 
est. Sois the countryman who visits London 
with his bran new hat, and whom the city rogues 
instigate to gash it in pieces by a bet that he 
cannot, while blindfolded, strike such a spot or 
object with an axe, designating something else, 
and soon substituting the glossy beaver in its 
place just before the blow is struck. Honesty, 
in such cases, is a proper subject for a tempora- 
ry dupe; and they well know how to make the 
result permanent. 

What boots it that Mr. Greeley has made no 
pledges to the South to aid them in the payment 
for their emancipated siaves when we read 
that, in Virginia, their orators held out, as an 
inducement to the negroes to vote for Greeley, 
that they meant to get millions from the nation- 
at treasury for this purpose, and divide it equal- 
ly with those negroes? What need of pledges 
from one they can have at their own beck? 
Had the Indian pledged safety to his foe, he 
would have escaped, knowing that it was a part 
of the plot and that he was a marked victim. 
What meant the shouts of Hampton, and others, 
when they expected to elect Seymour, that they 
would repair all their losses in the rebellion? 
What made them so jubilant? They saw the 
emancipation of 4,000,000 slaves asthe resultof a 
war; they saw $200 or $300 apiece for them in 
the national treasury, waiting for the cx-hold- 
ers to get possession of it; they saw the pen- 
sions in that treasury for the relatives of Con- 
federate soldiers; they saw money there for 
the payment of their confiscated property of 
all kinds; they saw therein the redemption ot 
Confederate bonds at par; they saw their pos- 
sibility to pay government bonds in paper in- 
stead of coin—a species of repudiation—and 
to appropriate the money thereby saved to pay 
for freed slaves, pensions, confiscated property, 
ete. How many millions would such an inva- 
sion upon the treasury increase the public debt, 
which old conservatives formerly styled a na- 
tional blessing, and probably do now? We are 
daily diminishing our debt in a masterly man- 
ner. i 

You ask-how can this vast outlay be made 
with the fourteenth amendment staring them in 
the face. They insist their claims upon our 
government to be as valid as were our ‘‘Ala- 
bama” claims alleged by us to be on the Eng- 
lish government. They further insist that the 
amendments are unconstitutional, inasmuch as 
they were disfranchised and had no voice in 
their establishment. Youask how such a meas- 
ure could be carried through Congress adverse 
to them. We ask how could Horace Greeley, 
adverse to the Democracy, be so extensively 
adopted by that organization as to be counte- 
nanced by a majority? How are so many 
schemes carried through our legislatures and 
Congress by parties interested in tariffs, ete. ? 

If they can afford to give half the money they 
propose to get from the treasury in payment of 
the slaves to the negroes for voting in their be- 
half, how far among lobbyists would two or 
three thousand million dollars go to effect their 
object? Would it not be a dangerous lever at 
any rate? Will the people trust it, when they 
now have the power of prevention in their own 
hands? If we part with this power, it is more 
accessible to corruption, invalidation, nullifica- 
Now is the time to keep hold of this 
power. We have atried and well-known-to-be 
a loyal administration, with some committed er- 
rors, itis true; but.what errors, what corruption, 
what extravagance, what indebtedness, when 
compared with those certain to follow the acces- 
sion of infuriated leaders who are resolved on 
revenge through an insidious diplomacy! We 
feel that we are on the safe side at present; 
let us try to keep there; and let well enough 
alone. Let us not be instrumental in foisting 
upon our children and their children a gigantic 
national debt which would defy countless gen- 


tion. 


the ‘‘Alabama,” the ‘‘Florida” and the ‘“‘Shenan- 
doah,” and all other cases were dismissed. Sir 
Alexander Cockburn agrees with his colleagues 
only in the case of the ‘‘Alabama,” and has not 
signed the decision. The final session of the 
court was held on Saturday with open doors, 
and upon its adjournment a salute was fired in 
honor of the closing of its labors. This result, 
embodying a confession of Great Britain of her 
fault in allowing the departure of the Confeder- 
ate cruisers, and a pecuniary indemnity of large 
amount, through peaceful arbitration, is at once 
a high compliment to the success of President 
Grant’s administration, and the marking of a 
great advance in civilization and international 
amity. Despite all the clamors of partisans, 
the Republican party of the United States will 
occupy the highest niche in our national temple 
for its achievements both in peace and war. 


Mr. GILMORE AND THE Late JUBILEE.—Mr. 
Gilmore publishes in the daily papers an ex- 
planatory card. It is a frank and straightfor- 
ward statement of the results of the Jubilee as 
they affect himself, coupled with an appeal 
which the pwblic will be glad to honor. It is 
well known that Mr. Gilmore sacrificed the en- 
tire proceeds of his benefit at the time of the 
Jubilee to save, so far as laid in his power, the 
guarantors of the enterprise from loss, and that 
not only has hy failed to realize a single dollar 
trom the festival, but that he expended largely 
of his means, to say nothing of two years’ time, 
in perfecting the gigantic scheme. ‘The plan 
of disposing of the Coliseum by chance having 
been abandoned, the Executive Committee have 
tendered the use of the building to Mr. Gilmore 
tor a grand benefit concert and ball, to take 
place on the afternoon and evening of Thurs- 
day, October 17th. Many musicians and sing- 
ers have already signified their desire to unite 
in the testimonial, and both entertainments are 
likely to be of creditable proportions and of the 
most attractive character. We sincerely hope 
the appeal will meet with hearty and substantial 
recognition and support. 


Lectures, Lecture-Hatis, Erc.—The lec- 
ture season promises to be of unusual interest this 
year. Music Hall has been completely renovat- 
ed and tinted, the latter under the tasteful hand 
of Mr. W. J. McPherson, directed by Mr. A. 
P. Peck, the efficient superintendent. It is 
now as neat and attractive as any hall in the 
country, which is only saying in another form 
that it has never been excelled in beauty and 
convenience. Tremont Temple, ever a popu- 
lar resort fur entertainment seekers, has had 
radical changes and improvements—the Messrs. 
Hooks & Hastings attending to the organ; Hath- 
orne & Loudon, the plumbing; C. F. Roberts, 
the carpentering; Hugh Flood, the painting; 
Bancroft & Boyden, the upholstering; and Bliss 
& Perkins, the gas-fixtures—all under the gen- 
eral direction of the popular superintendent, 
Col. Solomon Parsons. ‘This hall, too, will be 
unsurpassed by any in the country for attrac- 
tiveness and comfort. 

The Fraternity course of lectures, the eldest 
of the now-existing organizations for this form 
of entertainment, is rewarkably brilliant. Geo. 
Win. Curtis opens on the evening of the Ist of 
October with « political argument in favor of 
Gen. Grant; Theodore Tilton replies on the 
15th with one for Greeley; and on the 3d of 
December Wendell Phillips will sum up the re- 
sults and signification of the election. So much 
for politics, unless, as is probable, Anna E. 
Dickinson, on Noy. 12, and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, on Dec. 10, have a word or two on 
woman suffrage, or kindred subject. 
Chen Mr. Fields, deservedly popular, will pre- 
sent a new lecture, Higginson will tell his Lon- 
don experience, Weiss talk of Theodore Par- 
«er, Chapin present his ringing eloquence, and 
Prof. Churchill, one of the best of readers, un- 
fold his charming selections. The Fraternity 
has broken entirely from lecture-bureaus, and 
how little committees need 
rely upon those institutions. The price for 
tickets is only $2.50 for the best reserved seats, 
which shows that the pudlic gain by its independ- 
ent action. Other excellent seats are given for 
$2 and $1.25 each; on the whole the cheapest 
and best course of the Fraternity in its fifteen 
annual presentations. 

The South-end course, maintained by the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke's people, in their 
church, is one deservedly popular with the 
South-end folks, who have cozy sittings and 
choice lectures at almost their very doors. Fif- 
teen lectures are to be given, and Phillips, Cur- 
tis, Murray, DeCordova, Hale, Fields, Collyer, 
Schurz, Douglass, Chapin, Rev. Messrs. Wright 
and Clarke, and Misses Anna Dickinson and 
Kate Richmond, appear—a very brilliant and 
strong list. A distinguished novelist is to be 
added, probably Edmund Yates, so that every 
taste will be gratified. This is a really cheap 
course, too, the tickets being $3, $2.50 or $2.00, 
according to seats. 

The Berkeley street course, in the church of 
that name, opens with Mrs. Stowe’s readings, 
and has Phillips, Murray, DeCordova, Fields, 
Wright, Hale, Mrs. Leonowens, Allen, Clarke, 
Niles, Hillard, Mrs. Foss, and another not yet 
named—a capital list. Some excellent seats 
are sold for only a dollar, and the best at $2 
and $3. None can fail to be pleased who at- 
tend this course. 

These three courses will furnish the needed 
mental aliment for hundreds of lecture-goers, 
and we cordially commend them to public favor. 

In this connection we may say that Mr. B. 
W. Williams, of the American Bureau, presents 
a very strong list of lecturers, readers, and 
music-performers, for committees, as will be 
seen by his advertisement. He charges a small 
commission only to the lecturer for his ser- 
vices, and is engaged in no lecture course. 
Hence his services are not at the expense of the 
public. Committees can consult him with ad- 
yantage, and will be well treated throughout. 


some 


their list shows 





POLITICAL MENTION. 


The majority in Maine has swelled to over 
17,000 for the Republicans on Governor, and to 
over 18,000 on Congressmen! 

Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar has consented to run 
for Congrerss in Messrs. Boutwell and Brooks’s 
old district and the new seventh district. 

We were too generous to the Liberal Repub- 
lican convention, last week, on the woman-suf- 
frage resolution of Elizur Wright. Instead of 
passing it, it was rejected, 144 to 78. 

Hon. John M. S. Williams, 
was yesterday nominated by unanimous vote for 
Congress from the new eighth district. It is 


of Cambridge, 


well! 
The Political Situation.— 
‘The Britishers are payin’ up; 
The rebs have quit connivin’; 
The debt is growin’ less and less, 


se 


And everything is thrivin’! 





erations to pay. If we vote simply as reason 
and prudence dictate it will be for Grant and 
Wilson. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
Mr. ScumNeER'’s NOMINATION FOR GOVERNOR. 


Senator Sumner arrived in Liverpool, from Bos- 
ton, on Saturday, in eleven days from port to 


port. Soon after landing he visited the Ameri- 
can Club, where he received the first informa- 
tion of his nomination by the Democrats and 
Liberal Republicans of Massachusetts for Gov- 
ernor of the State. He announced that he 


should positively decline the nomination, and it | 


| flag. 
| by lightning, certainly. 


We were wrong last week in putting Mr. 
| Longfellow down as a Greeley man. He has 
| written a letter to a gentleman in Boston saying 
‘that the use of his name as a delegate to the 
| Liberal convention was unauthorized, and that 
he does not vote with that party. 
| Charles H. Hersey having, a few weeks since, 
raised a Grant flag on the supposed highest tree 
on Wachusett mountain, his brother, Francis C. 
Hersey, a Greeley man, has found a tree still 
taller, he thinks, and on it placed a Greeley 
It stands the best chance of being struck 


A delegation of veterans from Washington to 


is reported Mr. Bird has since received a tele- | the soldiers’ convention at Pittsburg were at- 


gram to that effect. A conference of the State 
Committees of the two parties has been held, 
or is to be soon, and the talk of the club-rooms | 
is that Mr. Bird will be the candidate for Gov- | 
ernor. 


tacked with stones in Baltimore, near where the 
Sixth Massachusetts Regiment was mobbed April 
19, 1861. The attacking party, it is needless to 
say, “accept” the nomination of Greeley, and 


are supposed to be ‘‘conciliated” in the highest 


Mr. Greeley started Wednesday morning on a 


We close as we began. Wherever Oakes | the ‘‘Alabama” claims has been officially an-| Western tour. He will visit Pittsburg, Colum- 
Ames’s name is known he stands as the soul of | nounced since our last, and the sum to be re- | bus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, Nash- 
honor, the patron of every benevolent enter-| ceived by our government is $15,500,000 in | ville, Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland. He 
of the noblest benefactors America has produced ! | Prise, the friend of the troubled and oppressed. | gold. Damages were granted in the cases of | is to deliver a number of agricultural addresses 


on the route, but will by no means confine him- 
self to non-political topics. As he did not visit 
“the home of his youth” while down-East, he 
will probably take it in his way now. 

McComb, in his slanders of Oakes Ames, at- 
tempted too much. He stated that there were 
‘from 35,000 to 36,000” shares of the credit 
mobilier; that 30,000 of these shares were given 
to thirteen gentlemen who are named; that 
he himself held a large number of shares; 
that a large number were given to other gentle- 
men who are not named; and that all this mag- 
nificent giving was done to secure some impor- 
tant advantage to Oakes Ames and a large num- 
ber of other persons who held the remaining 
shares! Such a lie as this is infinitely stuy id 
as well as malignant. 

The Republican women of Massachusetts and 
their friends will hold a mass meeting in Tre- 
mont Temple, on Thursday evening next, to 
indorse the progressive platforms adopted at 
Philadelphia and Worcester, and to ratify the 
nominations of Grant and Wilson, Washburn 
and Talbot. Addresses wili be delivered by 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Mary A. Liver- 
more, and other distinguished speakers, upon 
the political situation. This meeting will prob- 
ably be followed by a series of similar demon- 
strations in all the principal cities of the State. 

An address from Hon. Oakes Ames to his 
constituents gives an unqualified denial to the 
statements of the New York Sun that he gave 
stock to members of Congress to induce favora- 
ble legislation. He states that these charges 
were made several years ago, and answered un- 
der oath at the time by himself and other gen- 
tlemen of the highest responsibility and charac- 
ter; that there was no truth in the charges; 
that the Jist of names given for the recipients of 
stock upon the back of his letter was not written 
or furnished by him, and the statement made 
that he had given or shown such list of names 
is unqualifiedly false. 

Here is one of Brother Greeley’s most signifi- 
cant disunion offers, which appeared in the New 
York Tribune, May 24th, 1862 :— 

Now, should the time arrive in our day when 
the great body of the people of our Pacific 
States shall say deliberately, kindly, firmly, to 
those this side of the Rocky Mountains, “You 
are stronger than we—older, more wealthy, 
more powerful—but we ask you to let as go, for 
we believe we can do better by ourselves than 
with you,” we shall respond, and urge others to 
respond, “Go in peace, and heaven's blessing 
attend vou!” We believe that is the right, the 
wise, the Christian answer to such a request, and 
that the world will yet perceive and recognize 
the truth. 

Fancy such a sentiment in a President’s mes- 
sage! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York. 
= 

SOMETHING CONCERNING AMUSEMENTS, 
SPECIAL TU THE COMMONWEALTH. 

New Yorks, Sept. 18, 1872. 

The amusement season in Gotham is now 
fairly under way, and the critic or pleasure- 
seeker will find a series of novelties, dramatic 
and musical, such as has rarely been combined 
at the same time even in the metropolis, and 
never, probably, in any other American city. 

“LE ROI CAROTTE.” 

Among the more conspicuous of the many at- 
tractions now offered, ‘‘Le Roi Carotte” has a first 
place. Its manner of production is at once a tes- 
timonial of the manager's unstinted liberality in 
his dealing with the public, and an evidence ot 
erring judgment that has seldom been matched. 
Such artists, scenery, costumes and appoint- 
ments should, it would seem at a casual glance, 
unequalled as they are, prove equal to attract- 
ing the public in unlimited numbers and for an 
unlimited time; and so they would, if not em- 
ployed inharmoniously or at a disadvantage. 
I'he manager, judging from the cast, could have 
had no idea of the piece, nor of its parts. He 
has three or four first comedians, and but one 
principal comic part, and that not a strong one. 
The leading male role, evidently intended tora 
romantic tenor, is assigned to Mr. Robert Craig, 
who is simply out of his element. Mr. Brough- 
am in the title role has literally nothing to do 
aside from making up. Mr. Jennings is cast 
to a singing part which he cannot sing. 
Mr. Ketchum is a nullity in a part that nothing 
could be made of; and altogether the piece, in 


Comic 


a musical sense, is very unevenly presented. 
The chorus is good. Miss Hersee and Miss 
Howson leave nothing to be desired in their 
solos, and Mrs. Wood enlivens her every scene 
with a delicate dash that is of course charming, 
but neither she nor any of the other artists are 
in their best estate in the piece. As a popular 
success ‘*Le Roi Carotte” fails in that it is lack- 
ing in any rational sensation. Its features are 
pleasing, its mise en scéne magnificent, but it is 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl, neither opera-bouffé, 
comedy, nor burlesque. It is simply a pretty 
fairy story, inoffensive in subject, and refined in 
its style, interspersed with some pleasing music. 
But there are no catching airs, nothing distinc- 
tive, that can impress the listener, or that would 
furnish afterwards topics for gossip or narrative. 
Its drawing power is already on the wane, and 
trom a fair estimate it seems probable that Mr. 
Daly, or his backers, will lose very heavily by 
this speculation at the ill-starred Grand Opera 

e 


House. 
“DIAMONDS.” 


“Diamonds,” at the Fifth Avenue Theater, 
like its predecessors in the millinery drama, 


this house. It is a weak imitation of ‘*Divorce,” 
but, unlike that fine-acting play, is totally des- 


ments of a well-constructed drama, and, in a 
literary sense, bears about the same relation to 
that piece as ‘‘Jack Shepard” to ‘‘Macbeth.” It 
is cast to a superb company and_ splendidly 
mounted. 

“THE BELLS.” 

In marked contrast to the frothy nothingness 
of ‘‘Diamonds” is the new drama from the 
French, ‘‘The Bells,” now running at Booth’s. 
Original in idea and powerful in construction, 
it is a model in its way, unique and refreshingly 
novel. Mr. J. W. Wallack has been acting his 
best as ‘‘Matthias Kant,” apart peculiarly suited 
to his great abilities. 

MARIO REDIVIVUS. 

Mario, as you will have learned before this 
time, has made his rentrée to the concert-stage 
at Steinway Hall. His appearance gratified the 
curiosity of the thousands who thronged to see 
him, so far as his appearance in the flesh was 
concerned. His singing evidenced something 
of the great artist’s style and quality of voice, 
but it was something painful to sympathetic 
listeners, especially when the tenor, on the first 
night, gave a deprecatory shake of the head 
when failing to reach a note, asif he would say, 
“It is of no use; I cannot do it.” His recep- 
tion was most enthusiastic, and his efforts at 
times very thrilling; and, possibly, when he 
becomes better acclimated, he will sing with 
more assurance of certainty. As a combina- 
tion the Strakosch concert troupe will rank as 
one of the strongest that has been brought to- 
gether. Carlotta Patti's matchless voice is as 
bird-like as ever, and richer in quality than 
when she last sung in America. Miss Cary’s 
finished contralto shines like a diamond of the 
first water in the brilliant cluster. Mlle. Carreno 
has grown from a bright child to a fascinating 
young woman of queenly presence since we last 
heard her, and her playing fulfills the great | 
promise of her youth. Sauret, the young violin- 
ist, electrified his hearers by the certainty of his 
touch and brilliancy of his playing. Ronconi, 
always acceptable, is in unusually fine voice 
this season; and Mr. Gottschalk lends a fine 
bass to the concerted pieces. 

LYDIA THOMPSON. 
The Lydia Thompson troupe has settled into 
arun of ‘‘Ixion,” at Wallack’s. The troupe is 
nearly the same as that of last year — Miss 
Sheridan, a blonde six feet in height, who start- 
les by the unusual leverage of her jig-dancing, 
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supplanting Miss Tracy. 


seems to have hit the taste of the patrons of 


titute of characterization, or of any of the ele-, 


| ploded four years ago. 


; Bots. 


AGNES ETHEL. 

Miss Agnes Ethel opened the season at the 
Union Square Theater with a new piece written 
expressly for her by Sardou. It has been ex- 
tensively cut to suit our stage, and re-arranged 
in a manner that will not probably please the 
author, who gets $5,000 for it, in advance, and 
$5,000 more if it takes, as the story goes. It is 
certainly superior to most of our modern origi- 
n@lisms, and is finely acted. 

FECHTER. 

Fechter is announced to play in French this 
week, and it is probable that his new ‘Lyce- 
um” theater will shortly open. 

THE THOMAS ORCHESTRA. 

Theodore Thomas is giving the last of his 
garden concerts to full houses. A great event 
was the concert of ‘Tuesday, the grand Wagner 
night, when the programme was made up en- 
tirely of Wagner's compositions, comprising 
nine numbers. ‘The audience was full and fash- 
ionable, and intensely enthusiastic. Two nov- 
elties by the composer were performed for the 
first time. The performance was notable as 
being the first concert given exclusively of 
Wagner’s music. Mr. George L. Osgood, the 
American tenor, whose rendering of German 
music has been so highly praised by prominent 
German musical journals, has been engaged by 
Mr. Thomas for his fall and winter season ot 
grand concerts. ‘She orchestra will number 
sixty performers, including several distinguish- 
ed foreign soloists recently engaged by Mr. 
‘Thomas. 

THE NEXT IN ORDER. 

Rubinstein and the Italian opera will be the 
next sensations. ‘The Rubinstein troupe in- 
cludes artists who have high reputations in Eu- 
rope. 
sured by the fame of Mdme. Lucca, Miss Kel- 
logg, and their associates, and by the great ad- 
vance sale of boxes and seats for the opening 
nights. The season will commence on the 30th, 
and will continue nine weeks. Rocker. 


The success of the opera season is as- 





From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 18, 1572. 
FLOPPING ROUND OF GREAT MEN. 

The presidential canvass of this year eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two has developed several 
remarkable characteristics that are indicative 
of possibilities in the future of the country cer- 
tainly not flattering to us as a people and not 
very encouraging to the friends of popular in- 
stitutions. ‘The extraordinary facility with 
which men of eminent capacity and intelligence, 
who were supposed to have strong and well- 
grounded convictions, have changed their par- 
ty relations and political associations argues an 
extent of furmer or present mental blindness or 
former or present moral obliquity little dreamed 
of and very lamentable. Take Mr. Trumbull 
as an instance, who stands deservedly high as a 
man of intelligence. One year ago only he was 
at the State convention of his party in Illinois, 
eulogizing the honesty, capacity and sate course 
of Gen. Grant’s administration, some of the 
most important of its measures having been in- 
troduced and championed by himself in Con- 
gress. To-day he is bitterly denouncing Gen. 
Grant fur approving those measures, and not 
only so but impugning his motives for duing so. 
Phere is the case of Gen. Ashley, who only last 
winter was endeavoring to defeat the reclection 
of John Sherman to the Senate from Ohio on 
the ground that Sherman could not be depend- 
ed upon to support Grant’s reélection, and now 
he is reviling Grant without stint. 
nishes another case in point; and there is any 
riff-raff — Farnsworths, 


Julian fur- 


amount of Fentons, 
Long Johns, the Wilkes’s, Cochranes, and oth- 
ers—who might be expected to go anywhere at 
any time where better feed would be obtainable 
—men with good abilities, some character, but 
variable principles. 

MR. GREELEY'S CASE. 

The case of Mr. Greeley is perhaps the most 
notable, because in his own person he furnishes 
the pivot onwhich only the very worst elements 
in the country according to his life-long convie- 
tions can swing into control of the government. 
These elements Mr. Greelcy for many years 
grouped together under the expressive term of 
the “Sham Democracy,” and they included reb- 
els, slave-drivers, thieves, blacklegs, 
ballot-box stuffers, 
scum of bar-rooms and the off-scourings of the 


pimps, 
swindlers, repeaters, the 
slums of our large cities, and the habitues of 
the dens of infamy generally. This class of 
men have been the bulwark of Tammany, and 
the backers of Tweed, Sweeney and Hall. They 
put Barnard and McCunn on the bench. They 
burnt the colored orphan asylums. ‘They 
cheated in the New York elections to the tune 
of thirty thousand votes. ‘They surrounded the 
Tribune office, and, but for the valor of the su- 
bordinates in a defense of which Mr. Greeley 
has often boasted, they would have ornamented 
a tree in the City Hall Park with a certain gar- 
ment that has become historical, and in a man- 
ner which would have deprived this contest of 
that element of fun which captivated Theodore 
Tilton, turned the head of Whitelaw Reid, and 
has furnished Nast the most available subject 
for the display of his peculiar faculties. Gree- 
ley knows this class of men, and has often de- 
nounced Fernando Wood, John 'T. Hoffman, 
and Goy. Seymour for having such ‘friends ;” 
and now they are Ais friends, and he, Wood, 
Hoffman, Tweed, Morrissey, and these fellows, 
are all ‘‘Sham Democrats” together, doing busi- 
ness under the name of ‘‘reformers” and ‘‘recon- 
ciliationists.” They are partners. Greeley has 
invited them to come in, and says he snan’t pull 
down the house over their heads—a figure sug- 
gested by the intentions of these gentlemen 
when they invited themselves to his establish- 
ment in Printing House square in July, 1863, 
prepared to pull Gown without notice. And of 
such exquisitely refined reformatory and relia- 
ble material is to be formed the party of recon- 
ciliation and progress! ‘‘Anything to beat 
Grant.” Anything to get Greeley into office! 
WISDOM OF GEN. BANKS. 

I am greatly impressed with the profundity of 
wisdom displayed by Gen. Banks in the speeches 
which he has thus far made in favor of Greeley, 
and what I more particularly admire is the 
statement that the movement for the new party 
is intended to restore the offices to the ‘‘ peo- 
ple.” This is fair as fair can be; for, ever since 
I can remember, the offices have been filled 
with nothing but office-holders, and a change by 
which they shall be filled with “people” will be 
so remarkable that it must commend itself to 
every one not already in office. I suppose, 
however, that the General does not really in- 
tend to have the change extend so far that the 
‘‘people” will hold the office of member of Con- 
gress for the new district which includes Wal- 
tham, as that would be carrying the idea to an 
extreme more revolutionary than reasonable! 

CHARGES DISPOSED OF. 

Some of the reasons for a change of adminis- 
tration, about which a great noise has been 
made, appear to have been removed, or are go- 
ing out of sight. The charge of drunkenness 
against Gen. Grant at Shiloh and other places 








Austin Blair was convinced that Secretary | 
Robeson had not misappropriated to his per- 
sonal benefit any portion of the two hundred | 
thousand which Dana was attempting to fasten | 
upon him. The Russell Jones story was ex- | 
Judge Black, the emi- 
nent ally of Greeley, pronounces Creswell free 
from guilt or suspicion in the Chorpenning mat- | 
ter, and that, too, without attempting to make | 
Black white by special pleading. 
THE PACIFIC RAILROAD MATTER. | 
The latest case up, of the Credit Mobilier and | 
Oakes Ames, looks more formidable than it is 
probably. The attempt to prove crime upon sev- 
eral men of high character by the testimony o 


| 
| 


a man whom they declare in advance to be un- 
worthy of belief is not legitimate; but aside 
from this there is a large degree of improba- 
bility in the affair on its face. It is quite un- 
likely that Oakes Ames, if he went into the 
bribery business, and wished to distribute a cor- 
ruption fund, would approach the most unap- 
proachable men in Congress and overlook alto- 
gether those of a different reputation. It is not 
probable that Boutwell and Thomas D. Eliot 
were bought, and Farnsworth and certain oth- 
Men like Doolittle, 
whose eyes were wide open for chances in cot- 


ers were had for nothing. 


ton speculations, would be unlikely to let slip so 
fatathing as Mr. Ames was dispensing, as is now 
represented. The Pacitic Railroad was so des- 
perately wanted by everybody, and such an ac- 
knowledged necessity, that all required govern- 
ment aid was popular, and apparently of easy 
attainment; so that bribes would seem to have 
been a superfluity. If, however, the charge is 
sustained by legitimate and credible testimony 
the culprits must take the consequences. [tisn’t 
my funeral. 
MR. HUNTER OF VIRGINIA. 

Among the sensations at the great Tammany 
and Greeley meeting in New York was the pro- 
duction of old Mr. Hunter, the great Virginia 
patriot, whose long retirement had established 
a legend that he was dead. He is not dead, and 
he turned up in New York the same old Hunter, 
by whose enterprise doth not yet appear, but 
another Stanley is evidently about, and the dis- 


decidedly unsafe to write obituaries in these 
days. Greeley would be fully authorized to 
challenge any gravestone in the land and con- 
fute it with his favorite tri-partite, ‘‘That’s a 


lie Mr. Hunter appeared in the character of 
eminent patriot, which was of the same degree 
of propriety as Trumbull, Schurz and Doolittle 
in the role of reformers. He loves his country 
—always did love his country—so much, he told 
them pathetically; but I believe he omitted to 
state that he preferred it in slices, or, as the 
cockneys say, ‘ton the half-shell,” and was wil- 
ling to risk pretty much all he had to have it in 
that way. He didn’t own up to any repentance 
—lI believe it is the theory of some that such an 
achievement is impossible beyond the grave— 
and it was unnecessary that he should to that 
company, as it would in no wise have appre- 
ciated his merits, or given any increase of satis- 
faction to his hearers. None of the speakers 
at this meeting applauded the famous order of 
Gen. Dix: “If any man attempts to haul down 
the American flag shoot him on the spot,” out 
of respect to the feelings of Mr. Hunter, whose 
love of country, in slices, once led him into a 


little business in the hauling line. SELBY. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

M. Paulus, the leader of the French Band, 
proposes to write a volume descriptive of their 
visit and of the Jubilee. 

We want to know to whom to credit $1.50, sent 
us last Saturday, through the post, from this city, 
in an envelope, without note or comment. 

Mr. Edmund Quincy writes to the New York 
Tribune that Mr. Richard H. Dana received no 
money for his services in the case of Anthony 
Burns, but charged and received a fee of 8400 
for his defence of the **Shadrach rescuers.” 

News of the death of Mrs. Robert Laird Coll- 
ier, was received by telegraph in Boston on Sat- 
She died in Chicago on Friday, 
the White 
It was her first trip 


urday last. 
from a fever contracted while at 
Mountains this summer. 
East, and, while greatly enjoying her journey, 
she was stricken with fever, and was with great 
care removed to her home in the west, where 
her loss will be keenly felt. 

Asa Whitney, one of the projectors of the 
Pacific railroad, died at Washington, Tuesday, 
in his seventy-fifth year. During the many 
years he was agitating the subject and shaping 
public opinion he expended over one hundred 
thousand dollars of his own money. Yet, when 
the project was undertaken he declined to have 
anything to do with it, regarding it as a measure 
of the Republican party, which his Democratic 
sympathies would not permit him to foster. 

It is generally known that Pere Hyacinthe has 
married; but the question, Who is Pere Uya- 
cinthe’s wite? promises to be fully discussed. 
Mrs. Merriman, now the wife of the Pere, is a 
native of Seneca county, Ohio, the daughter of 
a farmer named Butterfield. She married when 
quite young a merchant named Merriman, of 
Bucyrus, Ohio, who died three years ago. Mrs. 
Merriman was, and is, an exceedingly beautiful 
woman, and as bright as she is beautifnl. She 
was an especial favorite of Henry Ward Beecher, 
and through him procured the position of cor- 
respondent of the New York 7’tmes in Paris, in 
the lifetime of Henry J. Raymond. She is a 
sister of C. W. Butterfield, an 
Bucyrus. 

We learn that Mr. Charles W. Felt of the 
English-Amertcan, Liverpool and Manchester, 
Mr. Felt has 
resided in England some years, and now visits 


attorney of 


wiil visit this country in October. 


his home in the interests of the American Club, 
an organization formed in Liverpool to afford a 
suitable meeting-place for resident and travel- 
ling Americans. The club has given most sue- 
cesstul Fourth-of-July dinners and entertained 
Lieut. Grant, General Sherman, Mr. Sumner, 
and other Americans 
through Liverpool. 


distinguished 
Mr. Felt desires to meet 
with those who may visit Europe the coming 


passing 


season, and with this view has prepared two lec- 
tures on “Our Railways,” and ‘*The Two Re- 
publics,” for delivery the coming winter, in 
which he will unfold his English experiences. 
Mr. Felt may be addressed for the present at 
the Commonwealth office. 

Mass. ) di- 
ocese, Manton Eastburn, was born in England, 


The late Episcopal bishop of this 


February 9, 1801, but his parents came to this 
country while he was still young, and he re- 
ceived his education here, graduating at Colum- 
bia college in 1817, and studying theology in the 
General theological seminary. He was ordained 
in May, 1822, was assistant minister of Christ 
church, New York, for a few years, and became 
rector of the Church of the Ascension in New 
York in 


leaves a widow but no children. 


1827. He was twice and 


His marriage 


married, 


relations were both unfortunate, insanity having 
afflicted both of his wives. He was widely 
known as a clergyman of rare abilities, and was 
the author of several religious publications. 
Except in connection with some religious move- 
ments, he was not at all before the public, and 
his lite was a round of duty in his diocese. He 
was the reetor of Trinity church for many years, 
until relieved of that duty about three years ago 
by Rev. Phillips Brooks. 
tenaciously to many old English customs, es- 


He clung through life 


pecially in his mode of living, dress and general 
deportment. He had preserved his health ex- 
cellently up to his last sickness, and largely by 


outdoor exercise, being fond of long horseback 





rides. He always disliked the American plan of 
| cemeteries, and some time since selected his 


| place of burial in Dedham, because, adjoining 


is refuted by Gens. Webster and Lew. Wallace, | 4). Episcopal church there, although not owned 
and the general accusation by Gov. Jewell, Sen- | by it, is a burying ground much after the plan 
ator Conkling, and others. Sayles J. Bowen jot old England. His body was consequently 
has done talking about his having been clieated | )aiq there. 
out of forty thousand dollars. The two millions | 53.6 on earth, and in conversation witha leading 
of revenue stamps, alleged to have been stolen | clergyman of his denomination, recently, said 
by Boutwell, they have done hunting for. Even | sadly that he was almost alone in the world. He 


He had outlived almost every rela- 


gave of his income during ten years more than 
twenty thousand dollars in aid of religious ob- 
jecta within his diocese, and bequeathed his 
whole property, on the expiration of atrust in 
favor of his widow, to charities and organiza- 
tions which in life he loved and fostered. 

Further breathings of the right spirit :—- 

The Commonwealth has entered upon its 
eleventh volume, having enlarged its borders. 
Its quality could hardly be improved.—Lowell 
Courter. 

The Commonwealth.—Mr. Charles W. Slack’s 
able paper, on beginning a new volume, is 
greatly enlarged and improved, and bids fair to 
become even a greater favorite with its read- 
ers than ever betore.— Woman’s Journal. 
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The Boston Commonwealth is a progressive 
paper in the best sense of the word. Mr. Slack 
has a fine adaptation to editorial work, always 
displaying intelligence and taste, which have 
commended his journal to very general approv- 
al.. The Commonwealth has just veen enlarged, 
and may fairly be rated one of the best.—Low- 
ell Citizen. 

The Boston Commonwealth—formerly an anti- 
slavery organ supported by charity, but since it 
became the property of Mr. Slack, the present 
proprietor, a paying newspaper, and thus much 
more powerful in the work of reform to which 
it is devoted—has been enlarged a column on 
each page, @ sign of prosperity we are glad to 
see. There is to be no increase in tae subscrip- 
tion rates.—Springfield Union. 

We ought to have mentioned last Sunday that 
the Commonwealth has appeared in an enlarged 
and improved form, an nowappeals more strong- 
ly than ever to the favor of all who are irterest- 
ed in the radical presentation of those subjects 
most intimately connected with modern thought 
and experiment—politics included. We differ 
with Mr. Slack upon many important points, 
but we like his paper, and read it as thoroughly 
and with as much pleasure and profit as we do 
any exchange which comes to our table. We 
heartily rejoice in its prosperity. —Boston Sun- 
day Courier. 

The Commonwealth, published and edited by 
Charles W. Slack & Son, commenced its 11th 
volume last week, enlarged and improved. It 
has always been one of the handsomest and 
best-conducted papers in. Boston, being liberal 
in sentiment, of superior literary taste, and filled 
with able editorials and communications, and 
interesting selected matter. The excellence of 
the Commonwealth ensures for it an extensive 
patronage, we hope; and if so, it is merited, for 
though its worthy editors are Slack by name, 
they are not at all slack by nature, or in the 
great art of making up an A No. 1 paper.—Bos- 
ton Investigator. 

And here is a breathing of quite a different 
spirit :— 

The Boston Commonwealth has been en- 
larged, but its politics are as narrow as ever. 
This paper was started years ago by Mr. 
Stearns, the famous anti-slavery radical, the 
friend of John Brown, Charles Sumner, and the 
freedmen; and our friend Conway was editor of 
it for atime. Finally it passed into the hands 
of Mr. Slack, a follower of Parker and Phillips, 
and the head and front of half the heresies and 
reform of Boston. Now he is an office-holder 
under Grant, and uses his columns to apologize 
for the abuses and corruptions of the adminis- 


icy of hate towards the South, and contend for 
another term of Grantism in a way that is quite 
enough to make the ghost of Mr. Stearns upset 
the table in the editorial sanctum.— Rev.(/) W. 
T. Clarke, in Golden Age. 

Business Notes. 

Franz Abt tells a pleasing story about Hallet, 
Davis & Co.’s pianos. 

Messrs. Jacobs & Deane’s fall overcoats 
are natty, tasty, and ‘‘just the thing” 

Messrs. L. D. Boise & Son have a splendid 
show of fall clothing. No 30. Washington st. 

‘*White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia” is still the 
champion medicine for that dreadful complaint. 

Those are indeed excellent cigars which James 
Dingley & Co. offer—none better in ell Boston. 

Deposit your spare money in the Mercantile 
Savings [nstitution, and get monthly interest at 
six per cent. 

Mr. Morandi, at 102 Union street, has a tip- 
top campaign torch, which all the enthusiastic 
yonng men should see and carry. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. will open 
their fall and winter millinery the last three days 
of next week. | It will be a superb exhibition. 

Messrs. Prang & Co. suggest some beautiful 
new works this week, of which we shall have 
more to say hereafter, asking now a perusal of 
the advertisement. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. publish to day Mr. 
Whittier’s *‘Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” and Mr. 
Samuel Johnson's ‘Oriental Religions,” first 
volume—standard works, of course. 

Messrs. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 24 South 
Market street, successors to Otis Norcross’s 
well-known house, present some strong induce- 
ments, this week, for a call from those desiring 
goods in the crockery and housekeeping line. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks, 37 and 39 Temple 
place, are well-stocked with hosiery, under- 
clothing and gloves, which are the specialties of 
the season. No better assortment can be seen 
anywhere, and as to prices no patron was ever 
known to be dissatistied. 

“Qak Hall” can turnish a complete outfit for 
campaign clubs—blouses, caps, torches, ete., 
everything, in fact, but enthusiasm and _ princi- 
ples, and these are almost sure to come with 
wearing the nice articles furnished. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. 

We spoke inadvertantly last week of Bent & 
Bush “receiving” an assortment of gossamer 
hats. We did them an injustice. They manu- 
facture all their gossamers, and their stock, 
generally, in consequence, is second to none in 
the country, rivalling as it does the best in the 
world. ‘Their caps for the Boston school battal- 
jon are very neat. 





Musie Notes. 
THE STRAKOSCH CONCERTS. 


The musical season will be inaugurated here 
as in New York by the Patti-Mario troupe under 
the management of Mr. Max Strakosch. The 
ovations extended to the famous French tenor 
and the great cantatrice at Steinway Hall have 
prepared our public with a foretaste of the qual- 
ity of the troupe. It is an unexpected and 
agreeable surprise to our younger generation ot 
concert-goers to be enabled to see and hear 
Mario for the first time, and this novelty would 
alone prove a powerful attraction. Patti is 
ranked as the rival of Leutner by her admirers 
in New York, a position to which her charming 
voice and wonderful technique entitles — her. 
The troupe also includes Mile. Carreno, the 
the fascinating pianiste, Miss Annie Cary, who 
¢s in her best voice this season, Sauret, the bril- 
liant violinist, who has made a sensation in New 
York, and Ronconi, the ever popular  buffo. 
Tickets will be ready at Music Hall on Wednes- 
day tor the only two concerts announced on the 
sth and 3vuth. 

RE-OPENING OF TREMONT TEMPLE. 

The concert by the Mendelssohn Quintette 
elub, in honor of the reopening of the Tremont 
‘Temple, takes place next Tuesday evening. 

IN GENERAL. 

Tamberlik, the great lyric artist has just ar- 
rived in New York en route tor Havana, where 
he willopen the opera season. He has prom- 
ised to return for a season in America. 

Justin McCcarty writes to the New York Mai 
ef Pauline Lucca, whom we may soon hear, as 
follows: ‘To my thinking, she has a dramatic 
genius beyond almost any of her rivals; and her 
voice is superb. She is not so safe a singer as 
Patui or Nilsson; she has not the patient, pains- 
taking, artistic qualities which make these ladies 
dear to conductors and musical colleagues. But 
she has voice and genius certainly not surpassed 
by any of our younger songstresses. She is very 
capricious, they say, and tries the temper of 
nianagers, as Cruvelli used to do; and she is 
almost always in hot water of one kind or an- 
ether. 1 do not suppose that she and Madame 
Patti are passionately attached to each other; 
and I have heard that when a certain well known 
tenor had an angry public er semi-public quar- 
rel with the latter lady, Madame Lucea was found 
warmly on the side of the male disputant. 1 
have heard that Lucea’s wonderful rendering ot 
**Margaret” in **Faust"—wherein I think she is 
unrivalled—is the result of genius altogether; 
gnd that the fair singer declares she has never 
read Goethe's drama, knows nothing at all about 
it, and never could understand any poetry. — Its 
rendering’ seemed full of poetry, pathos, pas- 
sion—every thing that lyric art could ask or ex- 
press. A remarkable fact about it is that when 
Lucea first appeated as ‘‘Margaret” she repre- 
sented “Gretchen” as quite a different sort of 
character from that wich she pow puts on the 
stage. Criticism, or mature consigeration, or 
instinct, or something, induced the little lady to 
abandon her first conception and give us the ex- 
quisite ‘‘Margaret” that you wil] soon, I sup- 


Dramatic Notes. 
THE ‘‘GLOBE.” 

One of the most brilliant openings this popu- 
lar establishment has ever witnessed was that of 
the present season on Tuesday night. The re- 
construction of the auditorium by the removal 
of the six family boxes has materially improved 
the appearance of the house and its acoustic 
qualities, and added a large number of desira- 
ble places to the previous limited number of 
floor seats. The new painting, carpeting, floral 
decorations, and, especially, Mr. Voegtlin’s su- 
perb new drapery act-drop, combined to render 
the scene before the curtain unusually animated 
and attractive. Morton’s old-time comedy, 
“Speed the Plough,” was selected as the medi- 
um for introducing the old favorites and such 
of the new candidates who were included in the 
bill. Mrs. Barry, Mr. Floyd, Mr. Raymond, 
Mr. Allen and Mr. Daly were welcomed with 
especial heartiness, and less marked but not less 
kindly receptions were bestowed upon the other 
participants in the representations. The fea- 
ture of the performance was Mr. Raymond's 
‘Farmer Ashfield,” remarkable for its strength 
and humor. Mr. Floyd, Mr. Allen and Mrs. 
Barry were amply satisfying in their respective 
parts, and the perfurmance of the comedy in its 
entirety was commendably smooth. The audi- 
ence was very large and proportionately appre- 
ciative. 
“The Bells” was produced on Thursday eve- 
ning. It is described on the play-bill as a ‘‘psy- 
chological drama,” and correctly, inasmuch as 
its main interest depends on certain strange 
mental phases exhibited by the principal charac- 
ter. The story is of a wealthy innkeeper and 
burgomaster, of Alsace, Mathias by name, who, 
years before, had murdered and robbed a Polish 
Jew, and, although enriched by the gold upon his 
victim’s body, had succeeded in escaping sus- 
picion. The murder was in the depth of winter- 
during a heavy snow. The Jew had driven in 
a sledge up to the innkeeper’s door, at a late 
hour; remained only for refreshments, but in- 
cautiously exhibited a large quantity of gold upon 
his person; upon his departure, was followed by 
Mathias, overtaken by means of a short cut 
across the fields, murdered, robbed, and his body 
thrown into a burning lime-kiln close at hand. 
The frightened horse of the victim had escaped, 
and dashed frantically down the road, his sleigh- 
bells ringing with appalling sharpness in the 
clear winter air. The sudden wealth of the inn- 
keeper is supposed to be a legacy from an uncle, 
and no suspicion of the murder falls upon him. 
He wins the respect of his towns-people, is be- 
loved by his family, but, of course, is pursued by 
terrible fear of discovery. This anxiety, and the 
frightful memory of the deed, make havoc with 
his brain. The sounds of the sleigh-bells haunt 
and torment him. They ring in his brain, they 
seem to fill the air, they drive him nearly to 
madness. Ile meets with a mesmerizer who 
professes to be able to compel subjects in a mes- 
meric sleep to reveal their secrets. This in- 
creases the apprehensions of Mathias. He can- 
not forget the mesmerizer. ‘The bells pursue 
him more relentlessly than ever; and now he has 
visions which repeat the dreadful details of the 
murder. He locks himself alone, at night, in 
his chamber, lest he unguardedly babble of the 
crime in his sleep. But fate pursues him—hal- 
lucination is the Nemesis that is to work his ruin. 
He dreams that his crime is discovored, that he 
is on trial, that he is confrunted by the mesmer- 
izer, who forces him into a mesmeric sleep and 
leads him to confess the murder; that he is con- 
demned to death by his judges. He awakes from 
the sleep in which this dream occurs only when, 
in the morning, his impatient friends, alarmed 
at his non-appearance, have broken into his 
chamber. He is found upon his bed speechless, 
haggard, his eyes starting, his fingers desperate - 
ly clutching at an imaginary rope around his 
neck ; and, as his friends lift him up, he dies in 
convulsions of agony. This strange story is 
well developed in the play. 
The adequate interpretation of the part of 
‘*Mathias” calls for a subtle insight, an imagina- 
tive power, and, above all, a peculiar, intense 
magnetism, that are seldom combined in an in- 
dividual performer. Mr. Sheridan's conception 
of the character is original, and his acting is 
entirely consistent throughout. That he caught 
the idea of the author or the strangely morbid, 
imaginative vein of the character, was, how- 
ever, not evident. In make-up and manner he 
conveyed the idea less of a man over-burdened 
by the consciousness of a terrible crime, warily 
guarding against every possibility of discovery, 
than of one naturally predisposed to jollity and 
contentment up on whom the terror of criminal 
guilt rested but lightly and fitfully. In the later 
scenes, when the purpose of the story is clear, 
and the action unmistakable, the performance 
was stronger and entirely consistent with the 
imaginative coloring of the author's fabric: 
With continued representations of the part, so 
unique in itself, there will be undoubted devel- 
opment from the elaboration that Mr. Sheridan’s 
unwearying’ care and artistic study will, with 
fuller opportunity, induce. The actor was twice 
called before the curtain during the performance. 
Essentially a one-part piece, the remaining 
characters afford no opportunities for acting. 
Mr. Allen’s rendering of ‘‘Trinkvelt” gave al! 
possible prominence to the part; Mr. Rendle 
made the most of ‘‘Solomon”; Mr. Page was 
pleasing as ‘‘ Fritz’’; Miss Phillips enacted 
“Jeanne” 
pleased her auditors; Mrs. Hunter looked es- 
pecially charming as ‘‘Margaret’; Miss Harris 
could have infused more of animation into 
‘*Martha Kant” without detriment to the part. 
The play was superbly mounted, the scenes 


with a pronounced vivacity that 


presenting several picturesque interiors and 
novel illusive effects. 

Prolonged applause welcomed Mr. Sheridan 
and Miss Phillips upon their entrance on the 
scene. 

Mr. Gilbert's fairy sketch, ‘‘Creatures of Im- 
pulse,” formed a delectable supplement to the 
drama. Itis simple in construction, sparkles 
with don mots and bustling situations, and is 
agreeably brief. The burden of the acting fell 
to Mr. Raymond, who was in his happiest ele- 
ment as **Peter,” and Miss Orton, who was re- 
ceived with an ovation, it being her first ap- 
pearance this season. The other characters 
were rendered with nice appreciation and spirit 
by Mr. Daly, Miss Phillips and Mrs. Hind. 

The same bill was repeated last night, and is 


‘Speed the Plough” wiil be repeated at the mat- 
inee this afternoon. 
THE ‘‘ST. JAMES." 
A novelty has been presented at this house 
during the week in ‘Out of the Fire," a play of 
“The Streets of New York” type, written by 
Mr. W. S. Higgins, who enacts the part of the 
hero. The play combines the usual contrasted 
characters suppositiously drawn from social life, 
and introduces its peculiar and novel ‘‘sensa- 
tion” in a burning bell-tower from which the 
hero makes a thrilling and romantic drop. 
**The Romance of a Poor Young Man” attempts 
an effect of this kind, it will be remembered, 
but without the flames seems faint by compari- 
son. The company is a good one, and the parts 
are effectively portrayed by Mr. Higgins, Mrs. 
Prior, Mr. F. Jackson, Miss Louise Carmen and 
Miss Mary Maddern. The two final represen- 
tations of ‘‘Out of the Fire” will be given to- 
day. ! 
The regular fall and winter season will be 
opened next Monday evening by Mr. W. H. 
Leake, who retains the lease of the establish- 
ment, and who is preparing a series of attrac- 
tive novelties. The opening piece is a new 
play by Mr. Charles Gaylor, called **Brom 
Bones, or the Headless Horseman.” It is a 
dramatization of Irving's legend of “Sleepy 
Hollow.” 
The Concord Granite Company has been 
awarded the contract for furnishing the granite 
to be used in building the new city and councy 





being $3,700,000 for the stone delivered, being 
the largest stone contract ever made in the 
State. 

The bronze figure of the standard-bearer for 
the Pittsfield soldiers’ monument was cast in 





pose, see and hear in New York.” 


announced for to-night and for next week.4 


buildings at Philadelphia, the amount to be paid | 


Philadelphia from condemned cannon given by 
the United States government and secured 
through the efforts of Mr. Dawes. On Monday, 
the day before the dedication, it will be put in 
place, under the personal superintendence of 
Launt Thompson, the artist. The bronze plates 
containing the names will be placed on the 
north and south sides, and on the other side are 
inscriptions cut in stone. 








Weekly Meetings. 
MR. MORGAN’S LECTURES.— Rev. Henry Morgan of 
Boston will deliver three new lectures this season, 
commencing in Boston Music Hall Oct. 6, with *Slav- 
ery of Fashion, Old Bonnets and they that wear them.” 
Oct 13, Why men don’t marry. oman’s extrava- 
gance.” Oct. 20, “City Politics, Rings and Junket- 
Ings.” Mr. Morgan expects to raise $10,000 by his 
new lecture on “Old Bonnets.” A lecture to young 
Men on **Fast Life” nearly paid for the Morgan Chap- 
el property. A lecture to young Women on “Fashion” 
may lift its present indebtedness. He is receiving 
many calls for this lecture. Ashe has no paid agents 
ne bureau fees to pay, he can afford to lecture at rea- 
sonable rates. Address at Boston. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The pure HAIR MATTRESSES, made by STEVENS, 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 
anything better. 





For FAMILY USE.—Mcats of all descriptions are 
made much more palatable by the use of the famous 
HALFORD LEICESTERSHIRE TABLE SAUCE, which 
is not flery like many foreign sauces, but has more 
body of the choicest materials than they have. All 
grocers sell it. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash- 
ington street, Boston.—All deposits made in this In- 
stitution on or before October 1, 1872, will commence 
drawing interest from that date at the rate of six per 
cent. perannum. They will also be entitled to their 
proportional part of the extra dividend to be declared 
in April next. 





REASONABLE.—That the connoisseur should prefer 
paying 10, 15 or 20 cents for an EXCELLENT CIGAR to 
smoking an inferior article gratis. All of our differ- 
ent brands of imported Cigars are unsurpassed in 
quality and cannot be matched at the prices. 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
99 Washington street, 





TRAIN Up A CHILD.— 

Train up a child as he should go, 

His tender mind store well with truth, 
His feet the path of wisdom show, 

That he may be a virtuous youth ; 
Teach him to venerate ‘old age,” 

Of no one e’er unkindly speak, 
To never let his passions rage. 

And thus the peace of home to break ; 
Andif he is in need of **CLOTHES,” 

A suit from head to feet comple‘e, 
Let him buy them at GEORGE FENNO’S, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC—Es- 
tablished by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, at 
Tremont Temple, Boston. Only artists of high grade 


as teachers. THOMAS RYAN, Director. 
septlt 6m 


SITUATIONS PROCURED—For Music 
Teachers, Organists, Choir Singers and Solo Artists, 
vocal and instrumental, by THE NEw ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY BUREAU. TERMS MODERATE. No 
CHARGE TO PUPIPLS OF THE CONSERVATORY. Ad- 
dress E. TOURJEE, Boston Music Hall. sep2l 











MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
BostTon.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m augt 





ORGAN STUDENTS are provided with un- 
rivalled facilities at the New England Conserv- 
atory of Music. Among others, the most eminent 
Instructors, a new three-manual Pipe Organ, and 
lower rates of tuition than elsewhere. Fall Term 
opens September 16. 

For full information. call upon or address for circu- 
ur, E. TOURJEE, Director, 

septlt 2t Boston Music Hall. 





DESIRABLE BRICK HOUSE FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers his present residence, No. 10 
Garland street (running from Washington street to 
Shawmut avenue, first street north of Dover street), 
for sale. Itis very centrally situated, with excellent 
horse-car accommodation, and promises well for a per- 
manent investment, It is now in tip-top order from 
attic to basement, and no repairs will be needed for 
years. Has twelve rooms, beside wash, bath and 
trunk rooms, hot and cold water carried up, gas in 
every room, and is every-way titted for immediate 
occupation. Can be seen, and further particulars 
given, on application to CHARLES W. SLACK, Com- 
monwealth office, 25 Bromtield street. june22 





THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT.— 
The Republican voters of the Third Congressional 
District, comprising Waras 7, 8, 10,11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 
16, of the City of Boston, are requested to send Dele- 
gutes to the convention to be holden at the Old Frank- 
lin Schoolhouse, on Washington street, near Dover 
street, on MONDAY, Sept. 30, at 4 1-2 o'clock P. M., 
for the purpose of nominating a candidate to repre- 
sent the District in the next Congress; and, also to 
nominate a candidate for District Presidential Elec- 
tor. The basis of representation will be the same as 
to the State Convention. 

JOHN A. NOWELL, 

MORRIS C. FITCH. |. District 
CHARLES WHITTI med Committee. 
8S. B. STEBRESs, 


Boston, Sept. 18, 1872. 2t-septzl. 





REPUBLICAN CAUCUSES.—The Repub- 
licans of Boston are invited to assemble in their re- 
spective Ward rooms (with the exceptions nentioned 
below) on WEDNESDAY EVENING, Sept. 25, at 
7 1-2 o’clock, to elect delegates to the Congressional 
and Senatorial Conventions. - 

The Executive Committee voted to recommend the 
following propositions :— 

That delegates be chosen to the Counsellor Conven 
tions, the same evening, upon the same basis that 
delegates are elected to the other Conventions. 

That the voting-lists be used at the meetings. 

Wards are entitled to delegates as follows: Ward 
One to 9; Two to 4; Three to 7; Four to 6; Five to 4; 
Six to 8; Seven to4; Eight to 6; Nine to6; Ten to 38; 
Eleven to 9; Twelve to 7; Thirteen to 3; Fourteen to 
7; Fifteen to 5; Sixteen to 7. 

N. B.—Ward Five will hold their caucus on Tuesday 
Evening, Sept. 24. Ward Thirteen will hold their 
eaucus at Republican Headquarters, 49 Warren 
street. 

Per Order, 
GEO. 0. CARPENTER, Chairman. 

Eeareuss, WELLIAMS, | { Socretaries 

Boston, Sept. 20, 1872. 


LECTURES. 





BERKELEY LECTURES. 
SECOND COURSE opens WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
October 2, with readings by 


MRS. H. B. STOWE 


from *“Unele Tom’s Cabin” and Old Town Stories.” 
To be followed by PHILLIPS. MURRAY, DE CORDOVA, 
FIELDS, WRIGHT, HALE, MRS. LEONOWENS, ALLEN, 
CLARKE, NILES, HILLARD, MRS. Foss, and one of 
the most distinguished lecturers known to the publie 
whose name will shortly be announced. 


Season tickets for the fourteen Lectures, 

$1, $2 and $3, with reserred seats. Full particulars 
and tickets can be obtained at Noyes. Holmes & Co., 
117 Washington street. 3t sep2l 





SOUTH END LECTURES. 
THIRD SEASON 

Will begin MONDAY EVENING, Oct. 7, at 71-2 
o'clock, at the Church of the Disciples, Brookline 
street, corner Warren avenue, and be continued each 
Monday Evening until January 13. 

Tickets will be reauy for sale by A. Williams & Co., 
corner Washington and School streets, on and after 
Wednesday, Sept. 11, at $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00. accord- 
ing to seats. 

The following Lecturers have been engaged :— 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, W.H. H. Murray, 

Kk. J. DE Corbova, HANNAH C. RICHMOND 

James T. FIELDS, E. H. CHAPIN, 

GEORGE WM. CURTIS, (To be filled.) 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS, ROBERT COLLYER, 

E. E. Hace. (To be filled, 

W. B. WRIGHT, CARL SCHURZ. 

Jas. FREBMAN CLARKE, ANNA E. DICKINSON. 
septlt 3t 





PARKER FRATERNITY LECTURES. 
IMPORTANT sauepen IN PRICE OF TICK- 


The 15th Annual Course will be given this year at 
Tremont Temple. The opening lecture will be de- 
livered TUESDAY EVENING, October 1, at 7 12 
o'clock, by 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIs. 

Subject—*Grant or Greeley *” 

To be followed on successive Tuesday evenings (ex- 
cepting Nov. 5). as follows :— 

Oct. 8, JaMEs T. FIELDS—Subject, **Masters of the 
Situation.” 

Oct. 15. THEODORE TILTON. (an address in favor 
of the election of Horace Greeley). 

Oct. 2. Rev. E. H. CHAPIN. 

Oct. 29, PROF. J. W. CHURCHILL—Select Readings. 

Nov. 12, ANNA E. DICKINSON, 

Nov. 19. Rev. JOHN Weiss—Subjec:. “Theodore 
Parker.” 

Nov. 26. T. W. HigGinson—Subject. “What I know 
about London.” 

Dec. 3. WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Dec. 10. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

Organ Concert each evening for one half hour pre- 
vious to lecture by T. P. Ryder. 

Tickets for the whole course, with reserved seats. 
at 2.50 and $2.00 each. according to locatien. and un- 
reserved seats at $1.25 each, for sale at Ditson & Co.’s 


AMERICAN LITERARY (LECTURE) BU- 
REAU. 


The undersigned has the honor to announce the fol- 
lowing distinguished names as Lecturers, Readers 
and Musicians, the whole comprising, it is believed, 
a list in advance of any ever before published in this 
country. With only three exceptions all the lecturers 
and readers are exclusively in this Bureau, 114 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 

James Anthony Froude, James T. Fields, 
Edmund Yates, John G. Saxe, 
— of London,) Gen. Kilpatrick, 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, Kate Stanton, 
Paul B. Du Chaillu. Carl Schurz, 
Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Robert L. Collier, 
a M. Simpson, Prof. W. H. Niles, 
Rev. Wash’n Gladden, Lillian Edgerton, 
Gov. Henry A. Wise Rev. W. B. Wright, 
of a Rev. Dr. Newman, 
Miss F.H. Churchill, Rev. Chas. G. Ames, 
Matthew Hale Smith, Elihu Burritt, 
Rev. J.C. Stockbridge, Eliz. Cady Stanton, 
Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth, Key. 5. R. Dennen, 
Rev. Step’n H. Tyng. Jr. Kate Ficld, 
Rev. W. H. Cudworth, Rev. C. E. Cheney, 
Susan B. Anthony, R. J. DeCordova, 
Stillman B. Allen, Julia Ward Howe, 
Emily 8S. Forman, Sydney Woollett, 
John Hay, Rey. Ed. Eggleston, 
Russell H. Conwell, Susanna Evans, 
Celia Burleigh, R. K. Potter. 

Appointments are made for all the above-named lec- 
turers, and with only three exceptions they are exclu- 
sively connected with this bureau. 

Charles Sumner writes to this Bureau as follows: 
“The pressure of my public duties and the condition 
of my health will prevent me from making any lecture 
engagements this season.” 

“Mark Twain” writes to this Bureau as follows: “If 
any Offer could tempt me to lecture yours would, but, 
after thinking over the matter, I have decided to stay 
out of the lecture-field entirely. 

READERS. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Louise W. Foss, 
Prof. J. W. Churchill, Mrs. Scott Siddons, 
Wyzeman Marshall and Miss Webster, 
Charlotte Johnston, Will M. Carlton, 
Abby S. Richardson, Laura Keene. 
MUSIC. 

Nearly all the Vocalists and Instrumentalists in the 
country are connected with the Bureau, and combi- 
nation concerts can be arranged, varying in price 
from $90 to $1000, 

CHEAP COURSE OF LECTURES. 

A cheap course, consisting of six lectures, can be 
arranged, the whole cost not exceeding $150, with 
travelling expenses added. 

Magazines, with lists, notices and circulars, sent by 
mail free. B. W. WILLIAMS, 

American Literary (Lecture) Bureau, 
sep2l It 114 Washington street. Boston. 





MILLINERY. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


ANNOUNCE 
THEIR OPENING 
—OF— 


FALL AND WINTER 
MILLINERY ! 


—FOR— 


Thursday, Friday & Saturday Next. 
A MAGNIFICENT EXHIBITION! 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON & AVON STREETS. 


sept2l lt 


LOSS OF APPETITE, — 
HEARTBURN, 
Palpitation of the Heart, 


DIZZINESS, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
MELANCHOLY, 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL DEBILITY, 
Originate in a 
Disarrangement of the Digestive 
Organs. 


To thoroughly master these diseases 


WHITE’S SPECIALTY 


DYSPEPSIA 


ABSOLUTE REMEDY. 


107 Washington street, 
_ Sep2l BOSTON. It 
YOUNG MEN’S 


FALL OVERCOATS! 
Stylish and Just the Thing. 
PRICES LOW. 


JACOBS & DEANE, 


190 WASHINGTON STREET. 
sept2l 2t 


| mportant New Books. 


|. THE PENNSYLVANIA PILGRIM, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


By JouHN G. WHITTIER. 1 vol. I6mo. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

Of the leading poem in this volume. the Literary 
World says: “Like *Snow-Bound,’ it is a pastoral, 
and, though dealing with a less familiar theme, seems 
to us hardly, if at all, inferior to that almost perfect 
poem. In it the poet reproduces, with that serious 
lidelity and felicitous art which distinguish all his de- 
scriptive writings, features and phases of life among 
the Quaker coloni-ts of Pennsylvania, two hundred 
years ago. His sketches naturally and gracefully 
grow and cluster around the noble tigure of Francis 
Daniel Pastorius—a stranger to most pf us, hitherto, 
but now familiarized and immortalized in these grave, 
yet glowing verses.” 


Il. ORIENTAL RELIGIONS. 


And their Relation to Universal Religion—INp1a. 
By SAMUEL JOHNSON. I vol. 8 vo. 5.00. 


This book is an 2g Sven contribution to Compara- 
tive Theology. Mr. Johnson has given many years of 
study to the general subject of the relations between 
the great religious systems of the world, and espec- 
ially to the Oriental religions. The present volume 
is devoted to India, and is remarkably full in histori- 
cal information, graphic in portraying the diverse and 
little-understood religious systems and beliefs which 
have held aud still hold sway there, and profoundly 
catholic in its appreciation of ideas foreign to the 
thought of Western nations. It contains the results of 
the best modern researches, and extracts trom the best 
translations of Hindu literature. Mr.Johnson’s great 
ability, through study, analytical power, and large re- 
ligious sympathy. assure a work of far more than or- 
dinary valae, a Work that all thoughtful persons will 
read with mterest and instruction. 





ae For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OS600D & CO., 


lt BOSTON. sept2l 











NEW 


DEPARTMENT ! 


COMPLETE 
CAMPAIGN OUTFIT. 


BLOUSES, 
BELTS, 
CAPS, 
GLOVES, 
TORCHES. 


The unexpected demand from the various Political 
Clubs has occasioned so great a sale of articles for 
Campaign use, that we have devoted a depart- 


KID GLOVES, 
KID GLOVES, 
KID GLOVES, 


Cushman & Brooks, 
AT NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Desire to inform their friends and customers that their 
Fall Importations of real Kid Gloves far surpasses that 
of any former season. In point of quality, quantity, 
and the superior finish and fit of the goods, and taking 
into consideration the remarkably low prices at which 
they will be placed on their counter at retail, there re- 
mains not a doubt of the great snccess of the Kid 
Glove department. Ladies are invited to examine the 
assortment at their earliest convenience. The very 
great suceess attending their efforts to place before 


Kid Gloves at the lowest possible price, is sufficient 
proof that this is the wisest policy to pursue. They 
will adhere strictly to this principle. 


Cushman & Brooks. 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


HOSIERY. 


TEMPLE PLACE 


Having purchased abroad and in the home markets 
very large and elegant lines of HOSIERY for this 
and the approaching season, we are enabled to pre- 
sent to our friends and customers all the very finest 
qualities, at Extremely Low Prices, We inviie atten- 
tion lo this department. Our rapidly-increasing trade 
in this particular line, 


FINEST HOSIERY, GLOVES 


—AND— 


Under-Clothing, 


Enables us to place our orders very advantageously, 
and are pleased to announce that no finer assortment 
will be shown this season by any house in the trade, 
All of which will be offered at our accustomed LOW 
PRICES, 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE 


sep2l It 


THE 


BOSTON 
SCHOOL 
REGIMENT 


WILL FIND THAT OUR 


DRILL CAP 


Is the best and cheapest offered for sale in the city. 
We guarantee them made from Indigo Blue Cloth, 
with leather tops, leather bands, and solid leather vi- 
zor. 

They will not fade, change color, shrink 
or warp out of shape. For'every one that 
does either of these we will give a new one 
in exchange. 


BENT & BUSH, 


273 and 275 Washington street, 


sep2l BOSTON, _ It 


CROCKERY 


—AND-- 


FRENCH CHINA. 


FALL IMPORTATIONS OF 


JONES, M’DUFFEE & STRATTON, 


(Late Howland & Jones, successors to Otis Norcross 
& Co.,) 


BOSTON, MASS., 

are regularly landing White Granite and Common 
from the best Staffordshire manutactories, including 
T. & R. Boote’s, J. &. G. Meakin’s, Anthony Shaw’s, 
Johu Edward's, Elsmore’s, Hughes’s, &c., and for 
sale by the package or repacked to order at the low- 
est market rates. Also, by recent Havre and Bore 
deaux vessels, a full supply of the bert 


FRENCH CHINA OR PORCELAIN. 
WHITE FRENCH CHINA is peculiar t« the Amer, 
ican demand, and its superiority over the English 
Opaque ware is well demonstrated in the Fac. that 
when chipped, the Eaglish DISCOLORS, while the 
French is not porous, and, being fired so much hard- 
er, WILL NOT discolor, even after years of service: 
The best evidence of its usefulness is the rapidly in” 
creasing demand from intelligent buyers. Many peo- 
ple have impressions that French China is “high 
cost,” and among the luxurious items of housekeep- 
ing, obtained, doubtless, from prices of decora'ed 
setts. 


A full Tea, Breakfast and Dinner Sett, 
of ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE PIECES 
of the BEST WHITE FRENCH CHINA WARE, 
warranted, can be had for Fifty Dollars. 
A TEA SERVICE OF SIXTY-EIGHT PIECEs, 
Twelve Dollars. 
Owing to our large repacking trade, we are enabled 
to sell in quantities from a single dozen to the largest 
lots. We have Decorated Dinner Setts, Cuspadores 
Vases, etc., of French China of all grades, to the 
most elaborate. Also, of English ware, of all grades 
suited to the city and country trade. 
FRUIT JARS of the most desirable kinds, includ* 
ing “Mason's” ‘“Millveille,” Eagle,” Victory,’ 
“Protector,” &c., in cases of six dozen each. Also, 
German Study Lamps and Lamp Goods, Table 
Glass Ware, &c., in new and desirable lines, at the 
lowest market values. The attention of buyers is in- 
vited to the old House of Otis Norcross & Co., 

23 and 24 South Market Street, 
Opposite the Dome of Quincy Market House). 


JONES, M’DUFFEE & STRATTON, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

N. B.—The increased facilities for Decorating 
China in Boston, together with the fact thaffreights 
westward and sonthward are as low from Boston as 
from New York, makes this market one for the favor- 
able consideration of the larger dealers West and 
South requiring immediate matchings or large lots. 

. tt 


sepa - 





GENTS’ 
FINE SHIRTS 


MADE TO ORDER, 


In the best manner, and within reasonable time, 


— BY — 


C.F. HOVEY & CO., 


Summer Street. 
sept2l 2t 








For 1872. 


MORANDI’S REFI.ECTING CAMPAIGN TORCH, 
something new and novel, gives a most Bril'iant 
Light. and is the Cheapest Torch in the market. 

Manufactured wholesale and retail at 


MORANDTDS, 


102 UNION STREET, 








organizations with everything required for parade. 
We are also prepared to manufacture at the shortest 
notice any specialties in this line. 


HEADQUARTERS 


CAMPAIGN---1872, 


—AT— 
“OAK HALL,” | 
32, 34, 36,38, NORTH ST. | 








usic Store, 277 Washington street. sep2l 


sep21 | 


ment entirely to the purpose of supplying | 





} 
—FOR THE— | 


‘COLLARS, BARBES AND COIFFURES, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


All kinds of Lanterns made to order. 4t sep21 


NEW EMBROIDERIES. 


C. F. HOVEY & CO, 


Have received their full importation of 


Paris Embroideries, 
REAL AND IMITATION LACES, 


FANCY NECK TIES, 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 
Merino Underwear. 


C.F. HOVEY & CO, 


A FULL ASSORTMENT 


EMBER 21, 1872. 


WORTH READING! 
WORTH KNOWING! 


A Bankrupt Stook 


DRESS GOODS! 


We would respectfully inform our customers we 





Mr. ARTHUR CHENEY.. 
Mr. W. R. Fioyrp...... 






THE GLOBE. 
sebecccae PROPRIETOR 
aisuadarees «- MANAGER. 







Auspicious Opening of the 6th Season. 


The new play received with indubitable 
Demonstrations of Delighted Approval!! 
SATURDAY, Sept. 21, 1872, 











have purchased of a New York House an 


their customers constantly the very best quality of 


—OF— 


This Celebrated Make of Goods, 


—FOR— 
MEN AND BOYS, 


LADIES AND MISSES, 
In All Sizes and Qualities. 


sept21 Bol uel ot 
FRANZ ABT 


—AND THE— 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
PIANOS. 


This eminent German Song writer, author of “When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly,” etc., says :— 

“In the superb instruments manufactured by Hal- 
let, Davis & Co., and used at all the Concerts of the 
Great Boston Jubilee, there were combined a strength 
and purity of tone, elegance of finish, and those pe- 
culiar lasting qualities of rich sound and elaborate 
general workmanship—without which no Piano can 
be considered thoroughly good—such as I have never 
known to be surpassed. I believe their Pianos 
to be as near Absolute Perfection as it is 
possible for the instrument to be brought.” 
(Signed) 


FRANZ ABT. 


Boston, June 22, 1872. 2t sept2l 


~ REMINISCENCES _ 
OF AN OLD MAN, 


After A. B. DURAND, N. A. 


A MAGNIFICENT NEW CHROMO, 


—BY— 


L. PRANG & CO, 


Mr. Durand is the oldest of our American artists, 
and one of the most poetical, withal. This latter 
quality is shown to a remarkable degree in the pic- 
ture under consideration, which is one of his earlier 
productions. A grove of trees on the left, a stream 
gliding through it, a cow pasture, a farmhouse on the 
right, the village with its church-spire, and finally, a 
range of blue hills in the distance. These are the ele- 
ments that make up the scene upon which the artist 
unfolds the whole drama of life. Children are play- 
ing on the meadows, the ny with ball and bat, the 
girls swinging in the trees, lovers are wooing in the 
shady grove, the farmers are busy reaping and garner- 
ing their harvest, and under the shadows of a mighty 
oak sits an old man with silvery locks, contemplatin 
the spectacle before him, which is well fitted, indeed, 
to call up the reminiscences of a lifetime. 

Size, 32 1-2 x 213-4 (the largest so far published by us). 


' PRICE PER COPY, $25. 








Besides the above, we have now ready or in prepara- 
tion: 


Silks and Dress Goods 


And are now ready to display the best line of Dress 


Silk Stripe Mohairs for 15 cents; 

Best Plaids for 20 cents. 

Pure Mohairs, 38 inches wide, for 25 cents; 
Wide Brussels Silks for 33 cents; 

Best Japanese Silks for 37 1-2 cents; 
Rlack Alpacas, double width, for 25 and 33c. 


Best Black Silks for 150c. per yard ever 


pieces of Colored Silks, in fine qualities, 150c. 


Goods for Cash, we shill sell at SACRIFICING 
PRICES, for into money it must be turned immedi- 
ately, and every Lady will find something worth buy- 
ing upon examination of the Stock. 


J. C. LORING’S, 


CORNER OF PEMBERTON SQUARE AND 


HATTERS, 


IMMENSE BANKRUPT STOCK 


AT ABOUT 


50 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR! 


Fabrics at prices uever before offered at retail, 


Included in this stock will be found the 


offered in this city. 
Also a Good Silk for $1 and $1.25; a few 


&@ As we were obliged to buy this stock of Dress 


ONE PRICE. 


a | 
Corner Store, 


-TREMONT ROW. 


ONE PRICE. 
sepl4 2t 


JACKSON & CO.. 


59 Tremont Street, 


THE 


In the afternoon at 2 o’clock. alto in the evening at 
7.45. will be repeated the romantic and psychological 
drama of remarkable construction and absorbi. g in- 


terest, entitled, 


WitH ENTIRELY NEW 
SCENERY, by T. B. Gles- 


sing. 

INGENIUS and PECULIAR- 
LY MECHANICA! APPLI- 
anc 8 by B. B. Harris 
and ASSISTANTS. 

And APPROPRIATE MUSIC 
Composed by CH. Kop- 
PITZ 


(Characters by Messrs. 
| 4 e Sheridan, Allen, Fuller, 
y. I 


Daly age, Renile, 
Holmes, Misses Harris 
Philips and Mrs. Hunter. 





Concluding with a Musical Fairy Sketch by Mr. W. 


S. Gilbert, called 


CREATURES OF IMPULSE. 
Characters by Messrs. J. T. Raymond, Allen, Daly, 


Miss Josie Orton, Miss L. Phillips and Mrs. Hind. 


“ST. JAMES.” 





se RAMEE i ccececancoknsaduve thas sadadctue Lessee, 





MONDAY, SEPT- 23, and EVERY EVENING, 
FIRST GREAT NOVELTY 
Of the Regular Dramatic Season. 
The excellent Comedian, 
E. A. LOCKE, 
In his new Drama, entitled 


BROM BONES ! 


Or, The Headless Horseman. 


From Washington Irving’s legend of “Sleepy Hol- 


ow.” 


MATINEE SATURDAY. Doors Open at 1.30. 


Look Out for Great Novelties! 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL.--PATTI--MARIO. 





The strakosch Concerts. 


SATURDAY and MONDAY, Sept. 28 and 30 at 8 P.M 
Mile. CARLOTTA PATTI, 


and Signor MARIO. 
The public are respectfully informed that 
MLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI, 


the world-renowned Cantatrice, 















































{Respectfully announce that their j 


FALL STYLES 


are ready for inspection. As heretofore, they m ke a 
specialty of the novelties, and their stock will be 


found to contain everything new and nobby. 


AMIDON AND DUNLAP & 60,'S 


and call particular attention to {their own, superb 
GOSSAMER HAT, and other new design: for young 


Meee. 


They are also ti 


SOLE AGENTS FOR a 
‘ 


New York Hats, 


Mile. TERESA CARRENQ, the distinguishee Pianiste, 
Miss ANNIE LOUISE CARY, the favorite American 
Contralto. 

Sig. GIORGIO RONCONI, the great Basso Buffo, 

M. EMILE LAUREKT, the talented Violin-virtuose and 


SIGNOR MARIO, 

the celebrated Tenor, 
will make their first appearance this season in Bos- 
ton, in TWO GRAND CONCERT’s, which will take 
place on 
Saturday Evening, Scpt. 28, at 8 o'clock, 
and Monday Evening, Sept. 30, at 8 o'clock. 
Thef{GRAND ORCHESTRA wiil be under the direc 
on of Mr. S. BEHRENS. 

Accompanist.......... SIG. MARZO. 

The sale of seats will commence WEDNESDAY, 
EPT. 25th, at 9 A. M., at the Box Office of the 
fusic Hall. Fuller particulars in daily papers. The 


Weber pianos are used in the Strakosch concerts. 





RE-OPENING 


OF TREMONT TEMPLE, 





—WITH A— 


GRAND CONCERT ! 


On Tuesday Evening, Sept. 24, by the 


MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 






















.—_ 


GAMEPIECE, NO. 1, } Companions, 
GAMEPIECE, NO. 32,) after Geo. N. Cass. 


Size, 18 3-8x24. Price, $7.50 each. 


MEDITATING MISCHIEF, { Companions, 
OUR PET POLLY, after Phil. Hoyoll. 


Size, 10x12. Price, $5.00 each. 
BOUQUET OF LILACS. 
After M. De Longpré. Size, 22x28. Price, $5.00 
each. 
Etc., Etc., Etc., Etc. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES sis 


—OF— 


PRANG'S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 


containing wood-cuts of all our late publications, can 
be had gratis, by sending postage-stamp to 


L. PRANG & CO., 
port l BOSTON, MASS., It 

300 

Village residences and farms in Massachusetts, Maine 

and New Hampshire, now for sale at prices and upon 

terms to suit all; each of which is fully described in 


the 
REAL ESTATE JOURNAL. 


Sample copies 
FREE. 


Address 
REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, 


25 TREMONT ROW, Boston. 
sept2l Dit 





CLOTHING, 


Ready-Made, or Made to Order, 


UNEQUALLED IN STYLE, BEAUTY, DURABIL- 
ITY, OR CHEAPNESS. 

Our Stock comprises everything connected with the 

make-up of a GENTLEMAN’S WARDROBE. Our 

fabrics ure of 

THE LATEST IMPORTATION: 


A Nice Fit Guaranteed at Satisfactory Prices. 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 


JACKSON & CO. 
59 Tremont Street, 
nti aa 
MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
Very Latest and Ohoicest Designs in 
Axminster, 
Wilton, 
Body Brussels, 


AND OTHER RICH 


CARPETS. 


Also a Splendid Assortment of New Designt 


LOW PRICED CARPETS. 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


NEW MARBLE WAREHOUSE, 


43 and 45 Washington St. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 


SNOW & KNIGHT, 


ce 


P. S.—Latest Improved Passenger Elevator to all . 


Together with all the artists of the National Col- 
lege of Music. including Signor Vincenzo Cirillo, 
(Baritone), who wil make his debut. and Mr. J. B. 
Lang. The following distinguished artists will also 
appear: Miss Edith Abell—tirst appearance after three 
years of study in Europe; Mr. M. W. Whitney, Basso 
—tirst apdearance in Boston since his return trom 
England; Mr. Charles Hamm, Selo Violi ist, and Mr. 
R. Hennig, Violoncellist—their first appearance as 
members of th Mendelssolin Quintette Club. 
Tickets with Reserved Seats ONE DOLLAR each. 
For sale at the office of the Temple on and after 
Sept. 19. 2t seplt 


H. R. STREETER’S CLASSES IN 


VOICE BUILDING 


Will commence MONDAY, Sept. 16, at 38 Temple 
place. 
Applications may be made on and after Monday, 
Sept. 2d, from 9 to 12 A. M., and 3 to 6 P.M. 
PRIVATE PUPILS received as usual. 
Dr. H. R. STREETER, 
sept] tf 28 TEMPLE PLACE. 


BOSTON ATHEN ZUM 


Beacon Street. j 








THE FORTY-NINTH EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
INGS AND STATUARY is now open. In connection 
with it the MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS exhibits 
a collection of ancient pottery, lass and bronze im- 
plements from Cyprus, Italo-Greek painted vares 
found in the tombs of Etruria and Magna Gracia, 
Majolica plates, Oriental armor, carved furniture, 
Venetian glass and Japanese and Chinese porcelain, 
9A. M.to6 P.M. Admission 25 cents. augl7-3m 


THE “COLISEUM,” 


At foot of West Canton street, OPENED DAILY. 
Admission 25 cents. july20 








FOR OCTOBER. 
THE NURSERY, 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 

Superbly Illustrated. 
Terms—81.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 


number. Send stamp for a sample. 
Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


sept2] It 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 


Comer's Commercial College, 


onducted with signal ability and success for thirty 





two (32) years past under the same management! and 


ttended by seventeen thousand (17.000) students, 
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Tailors and Clothiers, 


30 Washington street. 


parts of our New Building. 3t weptht 


FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT. 





BENT & BUSH, 
273 and 275 Washington Street, 
ANNOUNCE 
THEIR OPENING 


—Or— 


Fall Styles 


—OF— 


YOUNG GENTLEMEN'S 


SHIRT 


FRENOH & ENGLISH SUSPENDERS. 


septl4 


Of Great Power and Diminished Size, 
in Alluminum and 


with twelve Achromatic 


0 


Fine Winter Underelothing, 


i eee 
HALF-HOSE, 


continues from its long experience and extensive 
mercantile connections to possess great advantages, 
the contidence of the community, and has thereby 
peculiar facilities for providing suitable employment 
or its graduates (male and female), many of whom 
are now at the head of extensive establishments, 
while thousands hold responsible positions in this and 
ther cities. 

The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CATALOGUE AND 


CIRCULAR, containing full information, with styles of 


AND-WRITING taught, and list of Mr. Comer’s works 


on 
PENMANSHIP, BOOK-KEEPING, NAVI- 


GATION, &c., 


sent by mail, or may be had FREE at the College. 


Morning sessions 9 to 2every business day through- 


gj out the year. Evonings, 7 to 9 from Ist October to Ist 


ii 


April. 


GEORGE N. COMER, A. M., President, 323 Wash- 
ygton street, corner of West street, Boston. 6t-augs 





New Styles in Neck Wear. 


Our new Fall and Winter Stock is just received in | ——- 
this department. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 WASHINGTON STREET. 
2t 


OPERA GLASSES, 


Copper Frames, 


rlasses, just C I T*xY OF 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C Bee ee Oe 8 es ON. 


SEWERS. 





Proposals, sealed with wax. will be received at City 


Hall till 1 P. M.on TUESDAY, October 1, for building 
sewers in 


Kemp. 2000 feet, stone, 10 feet diameter, 
Laurel, 200" brick, ab’t 30 inch. diameter. 
Warren, 1,000 * “ 

Eagle, 1.000 ee 18 inch. 

Seventh, 5 pipe ab’t 15 inch. 

Third, 0 * = 12 inch. 


The right reserved to reject any proposal. To be 


indorsed “Proposal for Sewers,” and addressed to 


MOSES FAIRBANKS, 
sept21 Chairman Committee on Sewers. 


BO: 8 TO N. 
TEACHERS WANTED. 






































Gossamer & Felt 


HATS, 


In Every Variety of Style and Shade. 


BENT & BUSH. 


Imported by 
CHAS. W. KENNARD & CO., 


122 TREMONT STREET, 





septl4 2t 





Boston Lectures, 


NOW PUBLISHED, is a most valuable work upon 


CISM.” Price $1.50. 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas., 
septl4 2t 13 Cornhill, Boston. 





the subject of “CHRISTIANITY AND SCEPTI- 


septlt Casas ane Hes 2 
CHOICE! 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, 

AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOTSES, 

679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 








IN GREAT VARIETY. 
septl a 


julyé tt 


For sale by the NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY, 
Boston Highlands. Send for our Catalogue and Price 
List. Committees of Cities, Towns, Clubs and the 





PROPRIETOR. Boston, Mass. 


“FIRE WORKS 


—AND— 


There will be an examination for the purpose of 
choosing four Assistants in the Girls’ High School, at 
the school-house in West Newton street, on WEDNES- 
DAY, Sept. 25, commencing at half-past one o'clock. 
The salary of the position is one thousand dollars 
per annum. BARNARD CAPEN, 
septl4 2t Secretary of the School Committee. 


et Oe eee ee 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 








An examination of candidates for admission to the 
Boston Normal School will take place on Thuraday 
and Friday, sept. 26 and 27. Due notice will be given 
of the time and place of the examination. 
Candidates for admission to this school must signi - 
fy. in writing, their intention to teach. A diploma of 
graduation from either of the Boston High Schools 
shall be considered evideace of qualification for ad- 
mission. 

Candidates for admission, not graduates of the Bos- 
ton High Schools, must pass a satisfactory examina- 


tion in the ordinary High School studies, and must 
also present evidence of good moral character. 


septls 2 LARKIN DUNTON, Head Master. J 





CAMPAIGN GO00D08 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 





Lt ¥-- 0 FF BOS Ft 0:8 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 
The Annual Report of the School Committee is 





ready for distribution, and copies may be had at the 


Public furnished with a full line of articles for cam- Rooms of the in the City Hall 
paign use. Address B. T. WELLS, 3 Hawley Street, BA RNARD CAPEN, 
tf sept] augsl = Secretary of the School Committee 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 





Weddings. 
TURNER AND COPELAND. 

Mr. Charles Copeland, the well-known con- 
fectioner, entertained his numerous friends on 
Thursday evening week, at his residence at 
Wyoming, on the borders of Spot pond, Stone- 
ham, the occasion being the marriage of Mr. 
Alfred T. Turner, Jr., son of A. T. Turner, 
city auditor of Boston, and Esther, Mr. Cope- 
land’s daughter. Over one thousand invi- 
tations were issued, and the throngs filled 
the house and roamed about the spacious 
grounds. ‘The bride was attired in a very hand- 
some white satin dress, with the conventional 
veil and flowers, and looked most charmingly. 
The room in which the bridal party received 
their friends was canopied on all its walls with 
a most attractive display of flowers, furnished 
from Mr. Copeland's own conservatories. A 
choice collation, grounds finely illuminated, 
music by the Germanias, presents with which 
one room was completely filled, were among the 
other attractions. At the close of the evening’s 
festivities the wedded pair started for their new 
home in Cambridge. 

THOMPSON AND STRAW. 

On Thursday forenoon week, at Manchester, 
N. H., Mr. Henry W. Thompson, agent of the 
Manchester Print Works, was married to Miss 
Nellie Straw, youngest daughter of Gov. Straw 
of that State. Miss Straw 1s petite in figure, 
quite pretty, and was attired in a white rep silk 
with a train six feet in length, plain skirt, puffed 
in the back, cut basque, large sleeves and trim- 
mings of point applique. Her form was com- 
pletely enveloped in a white lace veil, and there 
were the usual orange-flowers in her hair. The 
groom appeared in full evening dress, with 
white gloves. The groomsmen and bridesmaids, 
—Mr. Henry Straw (brother of the bride), and 
Miss Minnie Parker of Boston; Mr. Frank 
Daniels of Boston, and Miss Minnie Ellis of 
Amesbury (a niece of Gov. Straw); Mr.“Wal- 
ter Holt and Miss Ella White of Manchester— 
were all intimate friends of both the bride and 
groom. The gentlemen, like the groom, were 
attired in full dress, with wedding favors 4n their 
button-holes, and the ladies wore white tarletan, 
trimmed with pink, buff and blue. ‘The wed- 
ding was strictly private, at the residence of the 
Governor, the ceremony performed by the Rev. 
Mr. De Normandie, of the Unitarian church, 
Portsmouth. Following this, Miss Nellie Straw 
Howard, a young lady scarce a year old, and 
a granddaughter of the Governor, was chris- 
tened by the Rey. Dr. Sears, of Grace church. 
Music, collations, and presents added interest 
to the occasion. Among those present were 
ex-Governor Walter Harriman with his wife 
and daughter; ex-Governor Stearns with his 
wife and daughter; Mayor P. C. Cheney, of 
Manchester, with his wife; ex-Governor Smyth 
and wife; Hon. George G. Fogg and wife; Ma- 
jor Lewis Downing; Gen. J. N. Patterson and 
sister, all of Concord; Judge Cross and wife; 
Judge Daniel Ciarke, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, and wife; Gen. Natt Head of Hook- 
sett, and wife, and many others. 

HYACINTHE LOYSON AND MERIMAN. 

The marriage of the celebrated Pere Hya- 
cinthe, the reforming French priest of the Cath- 
vlic church, showing how closely he follows the 
example of the greater reformer, Martin Lu- 
ther, has been an event in the ecclesiastical 
world. The lady whom he has married is Mrs. 
Emilie J. 
high cultivation and of excellent family. 


American widow, of 
She 
was separated from her first husband (who has 


Meriman, an 


since died), went to Europe as agent tor a pa- 
tent cornet, and endeavored to act as fashion 
correspondent to newspapers with indifferent 
success. Originally a Protestant, she became 
converted to Romanism while in Europe. Re- 
turning to New York she was reconverted to 
Protestanism, and joined Mr. Beecher’s church, 
but becameagain a convert to Catholicism, some 
five years ago, under the preaching of Father 
The 


preached on the occasion of her joining the 


Hyacinthe, at Paris. sermon which he 
Catholic communion is printed in his volume of 
“Discourses.” She has been for a year in 
Rome, engaged in establishing a school of high 
grade for girls, and has been an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Old Catholic movement; and now, 
in turn, has converted Ilyacinthe, whose sur- 
name is Loyson, to matrimony. 
Silver Wedding. 

Mr. and Mrs. James W. Vose celebrated their 

silver wedding” on Monday evening last, at 
their residence in) Worcester square in this 
city. Nyiwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather a large company of friends and rela- 
tives assembled to congratulate the happy cou- 
ple, and wish all joy for them in the future. 
The house was beautitully hung with rare flow- 
ers and trailing vines, and the music from the 
Germania band was in keeping with the feelings 
of all present. The presents were numerous 
and costly, the most prominent, an elegant tea- 
serviee, bearing the names of W. A. and L. B. 
Mr. J. B. Smith, the well- 
caterer, furnished 


Vose, their sons. 
known a bountiful repast, 
and all the other appointments were tasteful, 
modest and 


appropriate, Letters of regard 


were received trom Gov. Washburn and other 
friends necessarily absent. r 
Announcements, 

The White Mountains hotel patronage, this 
year, has been indifferent. 

Saratoga as a fashionable resort par excel- 
fence, the past season, was not a success. 

M. Duvergier de Hauranne the younger has 
made haste into print to deny the soft impeach- 
ment of his engagement to Miss Nellie Grant. 

A marriage has been arranged between Prince 
Albert (sen.) of Prussia and the Princess Marie 
of Saxe-Altenberg. Prince Albert was born in 
May, 1837, and the Princess in August, 1854. 

Atew bridal parties linger at Niagara, and 
their billing and coving, it is said by a bachelor 
who has just returned, can be heard above the 
roar of the falls. 

Mr. Robert L. Ward, of the house of Rich- 
mond, Ward & Co., Boston, and Miss Abby 
Donglass, daughter of Mr. Samuel Nelson, of 
New York, will be married at the United States 
Legation, London, early in the ensuing month. 
The lady is well known among the residents in 
London, and is an intimate friend of the Baron- 
ess Burdett Coutts. 

- The Styles, 

The ex-empress of France and ot fashion 
now dresses almost entirely in red and black. 
Her beautiful hair is beginning to show threads 
of silver. 


Hoods are 


added to very many of the street garments. 
rhey should be 


revived from obscurity and are 


selected with discrimination, 
to : 
or they usually increase the apparent width of 
the shoulders. 
*ostumo , } j 
Costumes in suit will continue papular for 


str is ff 
tet wear this fall, but will be supplemented 


as the seas advane i 

the season advances by independent garments 
If the suit is not trimmed 
pe: : 
‘the material the garniture is more 
Irequently of the 


of ditferent materials. 
entirely wit! 
ni: same shade than contrasting. 
IEnt-Ntting garments are 
street Wear. 
Madame Deny 
teau 


Song out of vogue for 


rest has christened one Wat- 
he 
the Lucca, another the Arabella, 


are sulla third the Kellogg. The Lucea is not 
a Watteau in th 


We graceful way that a loose plait- 
anging trom between the shi 
be. Itis a long 


dress 


ing h 
ulders used to 
overskirt taken midway, caught 
up to the shoulders an 


1 fastened with a bow, giv- 
ing so 


exactly the appearance of 


an awful accident. 
Long-wristed 


gloves will continue in vogue, 
lies, who fora long time adhered 


fastened by one button, now 
Wear those that are 


Conservative la: 
to short gloves 


hela cue long enough to require two 

» While the first wearers of gloves with 
one still greater lengths, and 
Wear those fastened by three or even four but- 
tons. The choice with ladies of taste for all 
but full dress occasions is the three-buttoned 
glove, entirely without ornamental stitching, 
and simply bound at the top with white or black 
kid. Peculiar shades of brown and gray will 


two buttons have g 


THE 
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prevail for day wear. The importations of a 

single New York house show five thousand 

dozen#%f brown gloves. Pale bluish, lavender, 

pearl and chamois buff will be worn with dressy 

carriage toilettes, while still fainter tints and im- 

maculate white kids appear for full evening dress. 
In General. 

The finest specimen of Brussels lace is so 
complicated as to require the labor of seven 
persons on one piece, and each operative is em- 
ployed at distinct features of the work. The 
thread used is of exquisite fineness, which is 
spun in dark, underground rooms, where it is 
sufficiently moist to prevent the thread from 
separating. It is so delicate as scarcely to be 
seen, and the room is so arranged that all the 
light admitted shall fall upon the work. It is 
such material that renders the genuine Brussels 
ground so costly. Ona piece of Valenciennes, 
not two inches wide, from two hundred to three 
hundred bobbins are sometimes used; and for a 
larger width, as many as eight hundred on the 
same piece. 

If good manners are not to die cut among us, 
reverence must be restored. The old men must 
be honored, the weak must be considered, the 
illustrious must be deferred to, and, most of all, 
women must be respected. Women have the 
matter in their own bands. They can compel 
men to be well-mannered; and men who know 
how to behave with politeness to women will 
end by behaving with politeness toward each 
other. Hauteur always implies want of con- 
sideration for others, and is therefore no part of 
politeness, save when indeed an impertinence 
has to be quietly but effectively resented. If we 
were asked to name the word which embodies 
female politeness we should name ‘‘gracious- 
ness.” Women should be gracious; gracious- 
ness is their happy medium between coldness 
and familiarity; as self-respect is that of men 
between arrogance and downright rudeness. 
Probably there can be no true politeness where 
there is no humility, either real or well-assumed. 
In a self-making age we cannot be surprised at 
meeting with so much self-assertion and so much 
aggressiveness. We can but wait for the time 
when the process will be complete, and the in- 
dividual will be well-bred enough once more to 
recognize his own insignificance. 

The question, Should ladies ride astride? is 
exciting considerable discussion just now. ‘Ten- 
nie Claflin says she is not a rooster, and there- 
fore will not wear spurs, and that she is nota 
man, and therefore will not ride the regimental 
horse astride. On the other hand, ‘* Grace 
Greenwood” and three other ladies made a visit 
recently to the Mariposa grove of big trees and 
the Yosemite Valley, going from South Merced, 
all the way and back, on horseback, cavalier 
fashion, because no side-saddles could be ob- 
tained; and they liked it. ‘‘Grace” says: 
“With a tear for the modest traditions of our 
sex, and a shudder at the thought of the figures 
we should present, we four brave women ac- 
cepted the situation, and, for the nonce, rode as 
women used to ride in the happy heroic days, 
before Satan, for her entanglement and enslave- 
ment, invented trained skirts, corsets and side- 
saddles. We were fortunately provided with 
strong mountain-suits of dark flannel and water- 
proof, which fitted us for this emergency, and 
for any rough climbing we had a fancy for; and 
there was not a little. Well, after a trial of 
some fifteen miles the first day, and twenty-six 
the second, we all came to the conclusion that 
this style ef riding is the safest, easiest, and 
therefore the most sensible for long mountain 
expeditions, and for steep, rough, and narrow 
trails. If nature intended woman to ride horse- 
back at all she doubtless intended it should be 
after this fashion; otherwise we should have 
been a sort of land variety of the mermaid.” 





Wordsworth’s Home. 
ee 
THE POET'S COTTAGE AT RYDAL MOUNT— 
A SCENE OF DESOLATION, 

After a delightful drive from Keswick, through 
a country studded with the loveliest lakes and 
the highest mountains in England, I paid a visit 
to Wordsworth’s old cottage at Rydal Mount, 
close to the charming little lake of that ilk, and 
from which a glorious glimpse is obtained of 
Windermere through a picturesque valley re- 
plete with varied beauty. I had heard, before 
leaving town, that the modest and charming lit- 
tle cottage, which has been sung under many 
different phases in Wordsworth’s works, was 
undergoing considerable alterations ; that it was, 
in fact, being altogether transformed both inside 
and out; and that, utterly regardless of the 
classical associations connected with the spot, 
and unaffected by the faintest tinge of senti- 
ment or sympathy to which the genius loct 
might well give rise, some one was ruthlessly 
rectifying the old bard’s abode after a fashion 
which might be characterized as Gothic. I 
much regret to find that the plain facts of the 
case, as well as the feeling generally prevailing 
in this neighborhood—or rather the absence of 
all feeling about the matter—have fully con- 
firmed the rumor I had heard, and supply an- 
other illustration of the old saying, that ‘no 
man is a prophet,” or a poet either, ‘tin his own 
country ;” for even Wordsworth, it seems, is 
little esteemed in the delightful district which 
he dearly loved, and the praises of which he 
was never weary of singing. Of course, there are 
special exceptions to be admitted in every gener- 
al statement, and it is but right to acknowledge 
that an effort was gencrously made to preserve 
the poet’s “little nook of mountain ground” in- 
tact from the destructive influences of modern 
improvement. A public-spirited and intelligent 
resident at Ambleside—one who is facile prin- 
ceps among his rivals here—did his best to get 
up a subscription to maintain Rydal Mount as 
far as possible in the same state that it was left 
by the poet; but the praiseworthy effort failed 
for want of public support among the gentry 
and the inhabitants generally of the neighbor- 
hood, and hence the cottage, ennobled by song 
which the world ‘*will not readily let dic,” and 
the *“thappy garden”"— 

“Whose seclusion deep 
Hath been. so friendly to industrious hours,” 


have since undergone many a melancholy 
change, only too truthfully illustrating the 


rough usage of the world and the *tbase uses” 
to which everything in it **may return.” 

When leaning over the wooden gate looking 
up at the little house, and into the gardenwhich 
seemed a wilderness, [ own that T was painfully 
struck by the deplorable scene of desolation be- 
fore me. 1 recalled the poet's ‘*Farewell” to the 

**Rocky corner in the lowest stair 
Of that magnificent temple which doth bound 
One side of our whole vale with grandeur rare ;” 
and asked myself, are these ‘‘the leafy bowers,” 
is this 
“The sweetest garden orchard, eminently fair, 

The loveliest spot that man hath ever found,” 
which Wordsworth made entirely his own, plant- 
ing it with his own hand, with deep design and 
cautious care, selecting ‘‘chosen plants and 
blossoms blown amongjthe distant mountains,” 
placing ‘‘the bright gowan and marsh-marigold” 
to flower near the rocky well, while primroses 
on “the steep rock’s breast” 

“Glittered at evening like a starry sky ;” 
and are these the flowering shrubs and tower- 
ing laurels, originally brought from the grave 





ot Petrarch, which the poet fondly thought 
would “prosper, though untended and alone”? 

Phe line of laurels on the left of the gateway, 
by which the garden was screened from. the | 
coach-house, has been ruthlessly cut down, 

some of the main trunks being, at least, eight | 
or nine inches in diameter; while the little gar- | 
den itself, between the gate and the cottage— | 
not the front, but the left side of the house, be- 

ing presented to the road—was a perfect jungle | 
of plants, of which some had grown, at least, | 
five feet high, and were pierced here-and-there } 
by varied pathways. The front of the house | 
which looked upon the vale, and commanded | 
a splendid view of Windermere, was almost | 
concealed by ‘the flowering shrubs that deco- 

rate our door;” but it was easy to see that ma- 

sons and carpenters had been at work there, for 

a litter of laths and plaster, as if the cottage 

had been gutted, the old partitions having been 

torn down and thrown outside, extended along 

the whole front of the dwelling. An aged wo- 

man who lived in one of the neighboring stone- | 
built cottages, of which there are several run- | 
ning at right angles from the gate over which I 

was leaning, came up and at once entered into 

conversation. She spoke in a very low tone of ! 
voice, and was evidently affected by the Gothic 

depredations which were stillin progress. ‘Yes, 

she knew the poct well; he was often kind to 

her. That was the room in which he died,” she 

said, pointing to the long, low, oblong window, 

divided juto petty, latticed panes, on the second 

or upper floor, and immediately overlooking the | 
gate. ‘It is the only room they have not} 
touched.” The tone of this last remark at once 

attracted attention—it was so sorrowful. Upon | 
the gate, which is rather more than breast high, | 
and wide enough to admit a pony-carriage, was | 
a large black board, with these words in broad, | 
white letters: ‘*No Admittance. These Prem- | 
ises are Not Open to the Public.” The men! 
had left work for the afternoon, and the old. 
lady knew of no one to whem application could 

be made for permission to enter the grounds. 

**But there is no reason why you should not go | 
in, like everybody else, if you want to do so,” she | 
added: and then she shuffled off in haste as if} 
to avoid witnessing the flagrant act of trespass 
which she clearly suspected was about to happen. 
The poor old thing was ill at ease, and seemed 
as if apprehensive of being seen talking to a 
stranger at the gate of Wordsworth’s cottage, 
though she admitted before our canversation 
ended that she knew nothing about ‘the new 
people,” neither who they were nor where they 
came from. 

I was soon standing on the continuous heap 











of rubbish before the house, enjoying the lovely 


; grudged his wife or daughter a bit of land to 


view through the valley down to Windermere ; 
after which the grounds were explored and the 
house examined all through, from the back range 
of cellars and pantries to the attic. It is said that 
the laurels will grow again, and so they may ; but 
laurel-trees of more than a half century’s growth 
are not seen every day, and to hew them down 
unnecessarily when they neither obstructed a 
beautiful prospect nor proved inconvenient nor 
undesirable in any way, but rather directly the 
contrariwise, would, under any circumstances, be 
an act of folly, but in this case, considering the 
hand by which these beautiful bays were planted, 
and whence they came, the act must be pro- 
nounced one of vandalism. If they grew too 
luxuriously and needed thinning they might 
easily have been pruned; but these magnificent 
trees have actually been cut down where their 
evergreen foliage was most required, that is, to 
conceal an eye-sore in the shape of an old dis- 
used coach-house on entering the garden from 
the road, and to the right rear of the house, 
where some beautiful trees divided the lawn 
from the orchard and the poet’s walk. We look 
in vain for the much- prized 
‘*Bower, that Indian shed, 

Our own contrivance, building without peer.” 
The poct’s walk, too, was choked with brambles 
and briers of every description, though this is a 
matter easily remedied, and generally it may be 
said desolation reigned everywhere supreme. 

In the house itself the change is still greater. 
Everything has been altered save one room and 
the height of the floors. ‘The whole of the inside 
has been literally gutted. It is true the attic 
stands intact as well as the poet’s bedroom, but 
with this exception everything is new. Two 
rooms have been knocked into one to make a 
dining-room; the same process seems to have 
been carried out on a yet larger scale to obtain 
space for the construction of a new drawing- 
room. The greater part of the lower front of 
the cottage has been taken down, and two large 
bay-windows have been built, the one in the 
drawing-room being about three yards wide, and 
one-and-a-half deep; there is also a pretentious 
new staircase and a small hall, which never be- 
fore existed, while the kitchen has been consid- 
erably extended, and has two respectably-sized 
new windows, amply sufficient to throw abun- 
dant light upon the complicated culinary opera- 
tions requisite to please the palate of the mod- 
ern commercial Creesus. New doors have also 
been opened, and old ones through which 
Wordsworth’s steps sounded for half a century 
have been finally built up. It must be admitted 
that space has everywhere been utilized to the 
utmost; the new arrangements doubtless are, 
from the modern elegancy point of view, far 
superior to those which were satisfactory enough 
to the old bard; but, excepting the outer walls 
and his old bedroom, it is Wordsworth’s house 
no more. Upstairs the same strong desire to 
transform everything has been carried, wher- 
ever practicable, to the same extreme. A new 
and enlarged bedroom has been constructed 
over the drawing-room, at the extreme right 
end of the house, overlooking the orchard. It 
has also been found necessary to let more light 
into this benighted little dwelling, once beloved 
by the Muses, and, therefore, the humble roof 
has been penetrated by a new contrivance to ad- 
mit more of the sun’s rays immediately above 
the second flight of stairs, which have been 
somewhat widened, leading to the poct’s bed- 
room. Give us light by all means, for without 
it everything withers and dies away; but ‘‘the 
old man eloquent,” who ascended these stairs 
well-nigh for a generation and a half without such 
light, possessed a far rarer light—‘‘the inward 
light,” “the vision and the faculty divine’—the 
remembrance of which far transcends in value 
all these modern improvements. His low- 
roofed, dingy bedroom, which apparently has 
not been renovated since he died there, is the 
only point of interest now inside the house; but 
how long it will remain so it is impossible to 
say. The shaded marks are still to be seen 
on the wall against which the head of the bed- 
stead rested, and on either side are two old red 
cords, with raveled ends, which formerly served 
as bell-pulls. It is not improbable that they 
are the very same that Wordsworth often used. 
The little fire-place is on the right, and the 
long, low, latticed winddw, overlooking the 
gate-way, was directly in front of him, when 
lying in bed. One can neither enter nor leave 
that old room altogether unmoved, knowing 
whose spirit breathed its last there; and it is 
especially valuable now as affording the only 
means of realizing what the old cottage used to 
look like when Wordsworth occupied it. It ‘is to 
be hoped that the norus homo, who, it is said, is 
a dry-salter at Leeds, will at least spare this one 
room as some slight memorial of the great man 
whose name is inscribed on the topmost roll of 
fame among those who have made our English 
literature immortal.—London Standard. 


MISCELLANY. 


Mazzint.—(By Helen Hunt. )— 

That he is dead the sons of kings are glad; 
And in their beds the tyrants sounder sleep. 
Now he is dead his martyrdom will reap 
Late harvest of the palms it should have had 
In life. Too late the tardy lands are sad. 
His unclaimed crown in secret they will keep 
For ages, while in chains they vainly weep, 
And vainly grope to find the roads he bade 
Them take. 

Oh, glorious soul! There is no dearth 
Of worlds. There must be many better worth 
Thy presence and thy leadership than this. 
No doubt, on some great sun to-day, thy birth 
Is for a race, the dawn of Freedom’s bliss, 
Which but for thee it might for ages miss. 





— Independent. 


Fuy.—‘*May I leave a few tracts?” asked a 
traveling quack doctor of a lady who responded 
to his knock. ‘‘Leave some tracks? Certainly 
you may,” said she, looking at him most benign- 
ly over her specs; ‘leave them with the heel 
towards the house, if you please.” 

The Irishman had a correct appreciation of 
the business who, being asked by the judge, 
when he applied for a license to sell whiskey, if 
he was of a good moral character, replied, 
“Faith, yer honor, I don’t see the necessity of 
a good moral character to sell whiskey.” 


Mortauity.—(By Mrs. Muloch-Craik.)— 
Ye dainty mosses, lichens gray, 
Pressed each to each in tender fold, 
And peacefully thus, day by day, 
Returning to your mould; 
Brown leaves, that with aerial grace 
Slip from your branch like birds awing, 
Each leaving in the appointed place 
Its buds of future spring; 
If we, God’s conscious creatures, knew 
But half your faith in our decay, 
We should not tremble as we do 
When summoned clay by clay. 
But with an equal patience sweet 
We should put off this mortal gear, 
In whatsoe’er new form is meet, 
Content to reappear ; 
Knowing each germ of life He gives 
Must have in Him its source and rise; 
Being that of His being lives, 
May change, but never dies. 
Ye dead leaves, dropping soft and slow, 
Ye mosses green and lichens fair, 
Go to vour graves, as I will go, 
For God is also there. 
| 


INeLvENcE OF FLOWERS ON THE CHARAC- | 
TER.—Flowers exert a wonderfully refining in- | 
tluence upon character. There are few who are | 
not susceptible to it, under favorable circumstan- | 
ces. The model farmer of olden times, who be- | 
beautity, who denounced all blossoms which re- | 
sulted in no marketable fruit as useless, and} 
plowed up the bright pinks and marigolds with | 
ruthless hand, has passed away, we trust, or} 
at most but a few of the species remain. It is | 
becoming more and more the pleasant fashion, 
not only in towns and villages, but in secluded 
rural homes, where the plain farmer's family 
toil hard, for the children to have little plots of | 
ground where they may raise flowers to charm; 
the eve. If parents only realized the educating 

power of plants, and how keenly most children | 
enjoy watching the growth and development of | 
vegetable life, they would foster the desire they | 
so often express ‘to have a garden of their | 
own.” “Now, in the spring time, let at least a 

tew seeds and roots be obtained; let a bit of 
ground, or, if this is not possible, some flower- | 
pots be devoted to the amusement and instruc- | 
tion of the little folks. It will not merely keep | 
them outof mischief to have some pleasant occu- 

pation in the open air, it will be health-giving, 

and mind and heart improving. Don't forget 

the flower-seeds.— Harper’: Weekly. 


Wixcep Sreps.— 
Lightly floats the feathered seeds 
Over wood and meadow ; 
Whither Summer breezes lead 
Airily we see it speed— | 
Vanish like a shadow. 
Certain course it seems to follow 
To the hill-top or the hollow. 
Why, ‘tis like a sentient thing, 
Gifted with volition; 
Like a bird upon the wing, 
Swiftly, softly travelling 
Upon a special mission; 
And, the special mission ending, 
Wearily to earth descending. 
Like a spirit of the air 
With the zephyrs playing; 
Like a vapor, orbed and rare, 
Viewless in the noonday glare, 
Feeble flights essaying; 
Till to Chance its fate confiding, 
Far away we see it gliding. 
Is it merely Chance that sways 
a». The order of its going? 





Chance that pilots it to ways 
Where the genial sumbeam strays, 
Propitious for its growing? 
Chance that drives it hither, thither, 
Safe from evil wind and weather ? 
Nay, I rather love to limn 
Elves and fays attending; 
Swift its ruffied sails to trim, 
Sporting, poising, all a-swim, 
Through the ether wending ; 
Daintily and deftly guiding 
To the place of its abiding. 


A Lesson in Democracy.—During the Grand 
Duke’s walk through the Bridgeport cartridge 
factory, the other day, he pointed to several 
workingmen and inquired of Gov. Jewell: ‘‘Are 
these men what you call the common people ?” 
The governor repiied that they were a fair spec- 
imen of the working classes in this country. 
‘*But do you mean to say that these get into offi- 
cial positions?” further asked the imperial scion. 
‘Perhaps not any of these men,” rejoined Gov. 
Jewell, ‘‘but men of their class do; they are edu- 
cated men, most of them—that is, they can all 
probably read and write, and most of them take 
and read the newspapers.” ‘Do you know of 
any cases where such men have actually been 
elected to office?” again queried the curious 
Alexis. ‘‘O, certainly,” the governor said; ‘I, 
myself, worked in the shop as a tanacr till I was 
twenty years of age;” and the announcement 
scemed to puzzle the duke a good deal. Here 
was the Governor of a State, as well-dressed 
and as well appearing as himself, who had actu- 
ally worked In a shop, and this man was wel- 
coming him in behalf of a hundred thousand 
voters; it was more of an enigma than the boy 
had ciphered on previously; but as he goes 
through the country he will ascertain, upon in- 
quiring, that very many of the public men here 
have come direct from the workshop. In Mas- 
sachusetts, where he is now visiting, Goy. Claf- 
lin was a shoemaker, Senator Wilson was a cob- 
bler also, and Gen. Banks was a machinist. In 
every State just such self-made men can be 
found. They fill the highest places. President 
Grant was a tanner, and Vice-President Colfax 
a printer. President Lincoln split rails for a 
living. There is no end to these examples of 
promotion.— Hartford Courant. 


Tut Empress Cuarvotre, or Mexico.—A 
brief telegram from London announces the clos- 
ing scene of the most pathetic political tragedy 
of ourtimes. The widow of Maximilian of Mex- 
ico, who has expiated three short and troublous 
years of an imperial state which was in truth but 
an imperial exile by five long and weary years 
of always hopeless lunacy and of almost inces- 
sant physical suffering, is announced to be dying. 
The last sacraments of the church to which she 
was so passionately devoted that she risked and 
led her husband to risk for its sake the success of 
their wild imperial venture have been adminis- 
tered to her; and doubtless ere these words can 
be printed in the New World which was the thea- 
ter of the enterprise and of the catastrophe which 
have made her name a part of modern history, 
the fitful fever of her hapless life will have found 
the only healing which was possible to it, at the 
hands of the angel of death. A believer in the 
ancient Nemesis who should believe also—as 
many a student of these times will no doubt 
hereafter come to do—that Maximilian and Char- 
lotte were moved by no ignoble impulses to at- 
tempt the establishment of an empire in Mexico, 
might well tind an impressive illustration of ‘his 
faith in the fate which has already overtaken the 
foremost agents in the death of the young Em- 
peror and in the misery worse than death of his 
widow. The master of France—arbiter then of 
Europe he deemed himself and was by others ad- 
mitted to be—who urged the Austrian Archduke 
to accept the crown tendered him by the Mex- 
ican notables at Miramar, is an exile now on the 
soil of England. Around the death of Maximil- 
ian no associations gather unworthy of a gallant 
prince and a brave man. The hostility of those 
who had most cause to hate the intruding mon- 


}arch melts into respect and compassion at the 


recollection of the calmness, the dignity, and the 
courage with which the descendant of Charles 
the Fifth met his fate in the land of Cortez and 
of Montezuma. Art and romance may not one 
day disdain to deai with the castastrophe of Quer- 
etaro. But what gifts can ever ennoble the dis- 
mal comedy of Sedan? 

More direct was the agency in the ruin of 
Maximilian and Charlotte of that Marshal of 
France who now awaits in his prison-house at 
Versailles a hardly dubious verdict. The 
double-dealing of Bazaine toward the Emperor 
whom he was commissioned to establish upon his 
throne is believed in Mexico to have been in- 
spired partly by avarice and partly by ambition. 
Whatever its motives may have been, its influ- 
ence was fatal to a cause which the most loyal 
support of its foreign allies perhaps could never 
have made successful. What pangs of helpless 
indignation were inflicted upon the proud Arch- 
duke and upon his prouder Archduchess by this 
coarse and cunning and selfish soldier it needs 
but a slight acquaintance with the facts of their 
common history to enable us to conceive. The 
recollection of them will perchance come back 
only too sharply to their author when he in his 
turn is summoned, as it is more than probable he 
soon will be, to face a file of muskets by the side 
of an open grave. But the Austrian Archduke 
died to expiate a magnificent failure. The Mar- 
shal of France will die to atone, if not for an odi- 
ous treason, at least for a lack of patriotism hard- 
ly less criminal. 

The share of President Jaurez in the events 
of which the approaching fate of the ex-Em- 
press Charlotte to-day revives the recollection 
was quite other than that of Napoleon and of 
Bazaine. The Indian champion of Mexican in- 
dependence was in his right. He but meted out 
to the European prince whose sway he refused 
to admit the measure which had been meted to 
thousands upon thousands of his own race by 
their European conquerors. And it is hard for 
any man not a Mexican to say that Jaurez 
and Lerdo, bent above all things else upon mak- 
ing monarchy impossible in Mexico, and bound 
by their convictions so to make it, were wrong, 
inhuman, or even unwise, in the resolution 
which they enforced after full deliberation, and 
to the regret and consternation of the civilized 
world. ‘They knew their own people and did 
their own work, as we are bound to suppose, in 
the light of that knowledge. But the executive 
who signed the death-warrant of the young Em- 
peror has passed away, and that account, too, 
has been closed ere the end of earth came to 
his heart-broken Empress. With Charlotte of 
Mexico herself it has happened as with so many 
another lovely and luckless woman of history. 
The share which her own mistakes of judgment 
or of feeling, her own lack of wisdom, her own 
misguided ambition, may have had in preparing 
or in precipitating her husband's doom and her 
own may be carefully elucidated and set forth by 
candid and painstaking historians. But it will 
not have a feather’s weight in the scale of gen- 
eral opinion against the charms of the woman 
and the calamities of the princess. Mr. Froude 
is not the first person who has spent himself in 
eloquent efforts to convict Mary of Scotland, 
and to exonerate or even exalt her successful 
rival, cousin and executioner. But Mr. Froude, 
like his predecessors, will have his labor for his 
pains. 

Charlotte of Mexico belongs to that army of 
historical martyrs for enrollment in which it is 
enough to have been a woman and unhappy, 





| enough to move all hearts. 


}at Lacken. 
the tender care of romance and poetry, in days | 
that are to come, with the benison of Kent upon | 
King Lear: 

Vex not her ghost. O, let her pass! He hates her | 
That would upon the rack of this tough world | 
Stretch her out longer. 


—New York World. 


beautiful, young, haughty, impassioned, and 
miserable. Were she but a simple lady and not 
a princess her story indeed has been touching 
Her father was the 
most fortunate prince of the age. All that was 
to be denied by destiny to his daughter was lav- 
ished upon him. Her mother, a princess of the 
House of Orleans, never found in her father’s 
heart the place which had been filled there by 
his first wife, the long-lamented Charlotte of 
England. The imperious will of Leopold in- 
deed exacted of her what must have been the 
disagrceable concession of bestowing upon her 
eldest daughter the name of her predecessor. 
The childhood of the young princess was passed | 
in an atmosphere of coldness and restraint. | 
Her marriage with the Archduke Maximilian 
introduced her into a new circle of family jeal- 
ousies and dislikes. She found her husband, 
whom she passionately loved, distrusted by his 
brother, the Emperor of Austria, and detested 
by his mother, the Archduchess Sophia. The 
project of empire in Mexico came to her un- 
questionably as a welcome emancipation from 
the vexations and annoyances of her position in | 
Austria, and there can be little doubt that she | 
had a great part in determining her husband to 
undertake it. The consciousness of this must 
have bitterly wrought with her in the dark days 
when the splendid dream began to disappear and 
the hard reality of disaster to make itself felt. 
She was a young woman of but twenty-seven 
years when she set sail from Vera Cruz in 1867 


GRAND OPENING 


—OF— 


FALL AND WINTER 
SHAWLS! 


A, HAMILTON & CO., 


No. 116 Devonshire Street, 


Are now offering for the inspection of the Trade the 


Largest and Most Attractive Line 


—OF = 


FOREIGN & DOMESTIC GOODS 


EVER SHOWN IN THIS MARKET, 


An EARLY CALL will insure the best PAT- 
TERNS, as well as a chance at several Especial 


Drives in BROCHE SHAWLS. 

is ead Asie Be die ts ae te 

TEACHER’S AND CHORISTER’S LIST 
—OF THE— 


NEWEST AND BEST MUSIC BOOKS. 
THE STANDARD! 


Its success cannot be questioned. In beauty and 
variety of music unsurpassed. It should be a famil- 
iar friend in every Choir, Convention and Singing 
Class! Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 

SPARKLING RUBIES! 

Let all the Sabbath Schools cry, it. Its Sparkling 
Gems of Songs will be appreciated by every child. 
Price, 35 cents. 

HOUR OF SINGING! 
_ For High Schools. Fullof the best music, arranged 
in 2,3, or 4 parts. Widely used. Price, $1.00. 
Just published, 


GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


225 lage pages, full of the best Strauss Music. 


Price, $2.50. 
PILGRIM’S HARP! 

A perfect Multum in Parvo. Very large number of 
the best tunes for Social Religious Meetings. Price, 
60 cents. 

The above books sent, post paid, for the retail price, 
with the exception of THE STANDARD, specimen cop- 
ies of which will be mailed (post-paid) for the pres- 
ent, fdr $1.25. 
_ OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
septls tf 


"FRENCH REFINED SUGAR. 
A iad oi as 


PARIS REFINED 


TABLE SUGAR, 


Ot the Very Best Quality, 


Just received per Steamer and for sale by 


S. S. PEIRCE, 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts. 
septl4 dt 


1870. 


BOSTON LECTURES ! 
1871. 


BOSTON LECTURES! 
1872. 
BOSTON LECTURES ! 


ON-- 


“Christianity and Scepticism.” 





MOSES H. SARGENT, 7reasurer, | 
septl4 2t 13 Cornhill, Boston. 








PARADE TORCH. 


The Latest and Most Taking Novelty in the Torch Line. 
By blowing lightly through the tube connected with 
the handle, 


A COLUMN OF FLAME! 
Is thrown Three Feet into the air, producing a strik- 
ing and beautiful effect. Neat and perfectly safe. No 
spoiling of clothes by dripping of oil and grease. 
Costs only from two to three cents to burn per night. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


ALL TORCHES BEAR OUR NAME. 


Cc. & & HOLLIS, 


Proprietors. 
11 CUSTOM HOUSE STREET, BOSTON 





PIANO - FORTES. 
THE HENRY F. MILLER | 
PIANO. FORTES 


Are now offered to the public with the assurance that | 
they possess in a remarkable degree the essential | 
characteristics necessary to substantiate the claim 
that 

They are the Best Pianos 
In the conntry. The manufacturer is desirous that 
his Pianos shonld gain their reputation on 
THE MERITS OF THE INSTRUMENTS, 


And tnvites thé most critical examination, and com- | 
parison with those of other reputable makers. 


Wareroms, 344 WASHINGTON S8t., 


CORNER HAYWARD PLACE, BOSTON. 
sep7 3m 


SHADES, SCREENS, Etc. 


CHARLES H. BRUCE, 

604 and 606 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Window-Shades, Musquito-Screens, etc. 
For Sale—All the New and Improved Styles of 
SCREENS AND FIXTURES, 


Orders taken for Italian Awnings, and Venetian 
Blinds. Particutar attention paid to the Putting-up 
of Store, House, Church‘and Office Shades, on BRAY 
& Co.’s Balance Spying Fixture. Lace curtains and 
window shades cleaned and and put up. 
aug3l 


3m 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
Pa gay Dealer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 
"WINES AND LIQUORS, | 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS. ENG | 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


BOSTON. tf 


augl7 








| 





upon that desperate voyage to Paris and Rome | 
which was to end in madness, When she land- | 
ed at Brest, to find there not so much as an off- | 
cer of her brother's court sent from Brussels to | 
receive her, anxiety and anguish had already | 
added half a score of years to her apparent age. 

Her desperate interview with Napoleon at the 

Tuileries, her interview more desperate | still 

with the Pope at the Vatican, completed the | 
work. She reached the lovely home by the Ad- 
riatic from which she had set out, four years | 
before, brilliant, aspiring, rejoicing in her beau- | 
ty, her youth, her husband, and her imperial | 
hopes, a wreck in body, in heart, and in mind. 

From that day to this the pity of the civilized | 
world alone has kept alive any thought of her | 
beyond the narrow limits of her palace-hospital 
And to-day it will dismiss her to | 





State Board of Hea 
Society. and the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association. 
generally. 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 





—OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 


ong NO 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 











LADIES, CAUTION. 


Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL TREADLE. 


This Treadle is ~ yt by the Massachusetts 
.the Massachusetts Medical 


For sale by Sewing Machine Dealers 
Send for Circular. 


angst 4t 3 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
| Her, &c. 


eens 


TURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1872. 


The Halford 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
TABLE SAUCE. — 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 


Made in any Part of the World 


FAMILY USE. 


Sig dt ERE eee 50 Cents. 
1-2 PINTS..----------- 30 Cents. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


FIREWORKS, LANTERNS, 
TORCIIES and FLAGS! 


The subscriber is ready to furnish all of the above, 
to Political Clubs and individuals during the present 
campaign, at manufacturers’ prices. Particular at- 
tention given to displays from wagons in torchlight 
processions. Contracts made for tireworks, and com- 
petent persons furnished to manage them. 

Ss. W. CREECH, BOSTON BAZAAR, 
302 Washington St., Boston, Cor. Suffolk Place. 

As a guarantee of success we reter to the brilliant 
WAGON DISPLAYS ‘urnished during the last four 
presidential campaigns. 1lt auges 








“TURKISH HAIR TONIC” 


Contains many ingredients, but vo one which may not 
enter isto articles of daily diet with iupunity. It is 
hot aclye. couteins wo particle of lead. nitrate of sil- 
ver. ov sulphur, and, though harmle-s for evil, is all- 
potent for goods as the Great HANDMAID OF Na- 
TURE in Cie cure of Headache. Neuralsin. Baldnesr, 
Disea-e- of the Scalp and Palling of the Hair. It is 
an hme five remedy for Mehing of the Head and 
Dandeud 1b is one of the tew things which can be 
used as sifely as pare water, either upon the delicate 
croWa of taliney or the tro-ty brow of age. ; 





C. Dyin. Ju.. Proprietor. 
dealers. 


WEEKS & POTTER, GEN’L AGENTS, 
augl0-3m* 170 Washington Street, Boston. 


Sold by all first-class 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


| CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 


Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


july6-3m FACTORY AT East CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 State 
DEALERS IN 


Street, 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 





BOSTON LEAD Co. 
LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 
J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &e. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can, 

&e-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star. with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
auglo 3m 


E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf aug3 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
july27 3m 


“ BASHIONS.” 





Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 





Bae SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 





july20 3m 


THAT POPULAR AND 
Well-known Article, 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 


} is, without doubt, the very best article that can be 


used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease ot 
eny kind. ~ 

Bottled by the Proprietors. and sold -all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


99 Washington Street. 
aug eop 


‘J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO.,| 


STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


136 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
julv27 ly 


ANGLO-SWISS 


CONDENSED MILK, 
FROM CHAM, SWITZERLAND. 


A small invoice just received per Steamer, and for 
L 


S. S. PEIRCE, 


Corner Tremont and Court Streets. 
_ augt Rie 6t 


NEW LOANS. 


Chicago, Burlington and Quiney 


Railroad Company 


SEVEN PER CENT, BONDS, 
FREE OF GOVW’T TAX. 
Coupon or Registered. 


FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 STATE 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF : 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quiney Hall, Boston, 
july6 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


sept7 STREET. tf 


°" PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m june22 


PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 


The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
rere It is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
AGER BEER. 


H. & J, PRAFF, 


aug3 3m 37 MILK STREET. 


VOSE & SONS’ 


|PIANO-FORTES 


—ARE 
PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
chasers are particularly invited to call and examine. 
Will sell at the lowest prices for cash, also on the 


instalment plan, payable monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Jas. W. VosE, IRVING B. VosE, WILLARD A, VOSE. 
may25 3m 


THE— 





TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 
—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 
—ALSO— 
BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & €0,, 


BANKERS, 
90 State Street. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m july6 





INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
| Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
ae These Belts are all prepared under McBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m augld 





Exact 


NEW ENGLAND > 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 
No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 

ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1368, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS. 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-PORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
foree aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased. no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment. 
2 Payments. 
% Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments, 
6 Payments, 

Payments, 
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Policies issued to the amount of 

$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
y’s operations. address either the President 








FRANK TRIPP, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR, 
70 Milk Street, Boston, 

ae Agents wanted. % 





sepla 


S* to @20 per day! Agents wanted! 


working people. of either sex, young or old 


make more money at work for us in their spare mo 
ments, or all the time. than at anything else. 
ulars 


Partic 
free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me 


All classes of | OF Secretary. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 
Wa. W. MoRLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


W. WRIGHT, Actuary, july6 











=| HOME OFFICE 





BUY THE BEST! 


If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT in 
CLOTHES WRINGERS, buy the Im. «<OVED 


“UNIVERSAL.” 





Ithas Rubber between the Wooden Springs; new 
Attachment to Tubs. adapting itself to every curve; 
a Folding Apron or Guide to prevent the clothes from 
falling back into the tub; Cog Wheel~ that do not 
throw out of gear in passing large articles. Ir EX- 
CELS ANY WRINGER EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as su- 
perior to all others by the American Agriculturist, 
Watchman and Reflector, Congregationalist. and the 
religious and agricultural papers all over the country. 
“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the Best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 

WRINGERS OF ALL KINDS REPAIRED. 

augld eop om 





A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty years’ expe- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, warrants the stute- 
ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices re- 
duced. Pianos toletor sold oninstallments. | Simje2y 





CAMPAIGN CLUBS 


Will tind UNIFORMS specially adapted to 


TORCH-LIGHT PROCESSIONS, 


AtlL& 2 WINTHROP SQUARE. 


HAUGHTON, PERKINS, 
WOODS & CO. 


FLAGS, AWNINGS, 
TENTS, Ke. 


LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 


357 Commercial Street, 


sept] 


Lincoln wharf (Chelsea and East: Boston 
Italian 


Head ot 
horse-cars pass (near) by every ten minute 
and Store Awnings, Tents, Wag Covers, 
Canvas Signs, Sacking. &«.. manu tired. 

CAMPAIGN FLAGS, MOPTOES, ROPES, X&e., fur 
nished and put up. 

Flags of all nations, BUNTING, STREAMERS and 
TENTS for sale and to let. Decorations tarnished 
and executed. oun aug 











FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknow!l- 
edged. but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE. the At 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part. the long experience of the manutic- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
junel 311 Broadway, New Vork. 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnished from Table 


large or small. 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to cteend. 
WEDDING CAKE: 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. ang 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 

The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Wareroowms. 

HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 


We particularly invite parties who are about fur- 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms. confident that our 
goods need only to be seen to be appreeiated, Ou 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 


septlt tt 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
((HARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 

DRUGS, PAINST, OILS. VARNISHES. JAPANS, & 
IMPORTERS O1 

GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


aug3-3m 





CLOTHING, ETC. 

BE ARD, MOULTON &CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 

107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 
Boston. 


MOULTON. R. Po. GopbpARD, 
kK. F. MILLER. ly 


A.W. BEARD, C.C 
aug H.C. BLUE, 





pp REBAR: HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
: CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


| 
! 
} 152 Devonshire Street, Bo-ton. 
} 


WINSLOW Hbnnick, 
| L. L. HARDING, SILAS W. LoomMts, 

OLIVER RICHARDSON, Fo. WiILttaMs, 
;may4 JOUN HAMILTON. 


J. HW. FREELAND, 


6m 
Wo: BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBEKS OF 


CLOTHING, 


Beo-ton, 


MEN AND BOYS’ 


79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire street 





C. V. WHITTEN, A os. YOUNG, 
H. 8. Burpirr, aug3l-6m C0. Gross. 
INSURANCE. 

MUTUAL 


(yea FIRE INSURANCE 
Nd COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $ $165,000. 


INSURES 
Dwelling Tlouses, 
Household Furniture, 
store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the -afer class of hAazard-, and is pay 
ing 50 per cent. cividend on all expiring years’ ri-ks, 
and per cent. on annual ri-k-. 
All losses promptly adju-ted and paid 
Ba This Company has paid over $500,000 In losses, 





land over 2200.000 in dividends, since commencement 
| of business. fifteen years ayo 
| ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pre-ident. 


| CHARLES A. HOWLAND, secretary. 

QuINcY, MASs. 

BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12. Brazer’s Building, rear No 
augl7 27 State street. 3m 


INSUR- 





TTHE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by fire. on MER- 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, op 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not excee ling 
$20,000 
on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State 
House, Boston. , 
DIRECTORS: 


Henry A. Whitney, 


Silas Peirce, John Jeffries. Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 


| Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington. Paul Adams. 


John P. Ober, Sampson Reed. Ed. Wigglesworth, 
C. Hen'y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer, 


Benj. E. Bates, Ezra. Dyer, — Addison L. Clarke, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presider. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary, aug3 


No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston, ie 
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